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PREFACE. 


That  the  main  facts,  the  general  progress  of 
events  in  the  Roman  History  may  be  condensed 
into  a  small  compass,  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
both  by  Eutropius  and  Dr.  Goldsmith.  In  this 
little  volume  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  all 
that  was  important  in  a  summary,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  readable  form.  For  the  general 
purposes  of  school  instruction,  we  believe  it  is 
sufficiently  full. 

Questions  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book  for 
the  aid  of  learners  and  teachers.  The  embellish- 
ments consist  of  authentic  costumes  of  the  mili- 
tary classes,  and  authentic  likenesses  of  the  em- 
perors. The  latter  are  taken  from  coins  and 
medals,  struck,  in  each  case,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  person  represented.  Such  embellishments 
are  historical  documents  of  themselves,  and  we 
believe  they  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of 
readers. 
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HISTOEY  OF  EOIE. 


I.  Origin  of  the  Romans. — Founding  of  Rome. — 
Establishment  of  the  Government  under  Ro- 
mulus. 

The  ancient  Romans  claimed  their  origin  from  the 
celebrated  Trojan  prince  iEneas.  The  history  of  their 
ancestors,  before  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
is  so  mixed  with  fable  as  to  be  very  uncertain.  It  is 
said,  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy  (a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor)  by  the  Greeks,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1200  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
iEneas,  with  his  family  and  a  large  body  of  followers, 
fled  from  the  city,  and  having  prepared  a  fleet,  sailed  in 
search  of  a  settlement  in  some  other  land.  They  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  Latium,  in  Italy,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  were  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner by  Latinus,  the  king  of  that  country.  iEneas  mar- 
ried Lavinia,  the  king's  daughter;  and,  upon  his  death, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Latium. 

^Eneas  had  two  sons,  Ascanius,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Troy,  and  iEneas  Sylvius,  who  was  born  of 
Lavinia.  Ascanius  resigned  to  his  brother  the  kingdom 
of  Latium,  as  belonging  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother ; 
and  founded  a  new  settlement  for  himself  called  Alba. 
These  two  states  were  afterwards  united  under  iEneas 
Sylvius ;  Alba  being  the  capital. 

The  descendants  of  iEneas  Sylvius  reigned  in  Alba 
for  nearly  400  years.  One  of  them,  named  Procas,  had 
two  sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Numitor,  the  elder.  Amulius,  however,  drove  his  brother 
from  the  throne,  and  sentenced  his  daughter,  Rhea  Syl- 
via, to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  her  two  infant  sons, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The 
boys,  who  were  twins,  were  rescued  from  the  water  by 
a  shepherd,  named  Faustulus,  and  nursed  by  his  wTife 
Laurentia,  whose  surname,  Lupa,  gave  rise  to  the  fable 
that  they  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf. 

Numitor,  though  expelled  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Alba,  was  settled  in  its  neighbourhood  and  a  proprietor 
of  flocks  and  herds.  When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew 
up,  they  happened  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  between  the 
herdsmen  of  Numitor  and  those  of  Amulius,  taking  the 
side  of  the  latter.  Remus  being  taken  and  brought  be- 
fore Numitor,  the  old  man,  struck  by  the  dignity  of  his 
air,  questioned  him  respecting  his  birth,  and  discovered 
him  to  be  his  grandson.  Romulus  and  Remus  under- 
took to  restore  their  grandfather  to  the  throne;  and, 
having  roused  the  people  by  the  relation  of  their  wrongs, 
they  attacked  the  palace  of  Amulius,  and  killed  him, 
after  he  had  reigned  forty-two  years. 

Numitor,  being  thus  restored  to  his  kingdom,  advised 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  found  a  new  colony,  and  be- 
stowed lands  upon  them  for  that  purpose.  A  number  of 
people  followed  them ;  and  they  went  in  quest  of  a  situa- 
tion for  their  new  settlement.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  brothers,  as  to  the  spot  on  which  they  should  found 
their  city ;  and  it  is  said  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Romulus. 

Romulus  now  fixed  on  Mount  Palatine  as  the  situation 
of  the  city ;  the  compass  of  which  he  marked  by  draw- 
ing a  furrow  round  it.  Wherever  there  was  to  be  a 
gate,  the  plough  was  lifted  up  and  carried ;  hence  came 
the  word  Porta,  a  gate,  derived  from  port  are,  to  carry. 

The  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  The  most  correct  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  about  the  year  750  before  Christ,  and 
3258  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  was  about 
thirty  years  before  Samaria  was  taken  and  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians ; — about 
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the  time  that  the  government  of  Athens  was  changed, 
after  the  death  of  Codrus,  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic ; 
and  about  the  period  of  the  war  between  the  Spartans 
and  Messenians. 

Rome,  as  built  by  Romulus,  was  a  poor  village,  con- 
sisting of  about  a  thousand  houses,  or  huts;  and  the 
habitation  of  the  king  differed  but  little  from  those  of  his 
subjects.  The  principal  inhabitants  were  husbandmen, 
cultivating  the  neighbouring  lands,  which  were  divided 
among  them.  The  town  and  surrounding  territory  ap- 
pear to  have  contained  about  three  thousand  men,  of 
whom  the  population  almost  entirely  consisted. 

When  the  building  of  the  city  was  completed,  Romu- 
lus was  elected  king,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a  form 
of  government.  He  selected  a  body  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants, to  form  a  council  of  state,  or  senate.  These  were 
railed  "patres,"  or  fathers.  Their  dignity  descended  to 
their  families,  who  formed  the  order  of  patricians  or  no- 
bility, and  were  the  only  persons  whom  Romulus  allowed 
to  become  magistrates.  The  rest  of  the  people  were 
called  plebeians? or  commoners.  In  order  to  create  a 
good  understanding  between  these  two  orders  of  people, 
Romulus  formed  that  sort  of  connexion  between  them, 
known  by  the  name  of  patron  and  client.  Every  ple- 
beian was  allowed  to  choose  from  among  the  patricians 
a  protector  or  patron,  who  should  attend  to  his  interest, 
and  defend  him  from  injustice  or  oppression ;  the  client, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  bound  to  respect  and  honour  his 
patron,  and  to  assist  him  when  in  difficulty  or  necessity. 

The  relation  between  them  was  considered  as  having 
something  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  ties  of  blood  ;  and 
it  remained  in  full  force  for  many  centuries,  even  during 
the  most  troubled  periods  of  the  republic. 

Romulus  also  divided  his  people  into  thirty  curia,  of 
an  hundred  men  each,  each  of  which  had  a  small  temple 
or  chapel  for  the  offices  of  religion.  These  divisions  re- 
sembled the  parishes  of  England  :  the  chief  difference  ! 
is  one  for  which  they  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful; 
namely,  that  their  land  is  thus  portioned  out,  not,  as 
Rome  was,  for  the  exercise  of  a  debasing  superstition, 
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bat  for  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  Ten  curiae  made 
a  decuria,  or  tribe,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  office  of  the  king  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
laws ;  to  decide  the  more  important  civil  and  criminal 
causes ;  to  assemble  the  senate  and  people,  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  matters  of  public  business ;  to  ratify  by 
his  consent  the  laws  and  measures  agreed  on  by  the 
majority  of  the  senate  and  people ;  to  command  the 
army  in  the  time  of  war ;  and  to  take  care  of  the  public 
money. 

The  senate  were  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice  in  such 
causes  as  were  not  judged  by  the  king  in  person;  to 
debate  upon  matters  proposed  by  the  king,  and  to  decide 
by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  people,  assembled  sepa- 
rately in  their  different  curia,  were  allowed  to  elect 
magistrates,  enact  laws,  and  resolve  upon  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  king ;  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  -king 
being  necessary  to  confirm  their  resolutions. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Rome,  as  originally 
established,  and  as  it  existed,  with  some  variations, 
during  the  period  of  the  kings. 


II.     The  Kings  of  Rome. 

Romulus  soon  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  wives  for 
his  subjects,  who  were  almost  all  men.  As  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  refused  to  bestow  upon  them  their 
women  in  marriage,  Romulus  determined  to  procure 
them  by  an  unlawful  stratagem.  He  invited  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  states  to  witness  the  celebration  of 
solemn  games ;  and.  in  the  midst  of  the  solemnity,  when 
a  great  concourse  of  strangers,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
neighbouring  people  called  the  Sabines,  was  assembled, 
a  band  of  Romans,  rushing  in  with  drawn  swords,  seized 
all  the  young  women  and  carried  them  off.  Romulus 
gave  them  to  his  subjects  as  wives ;  keeping,  it  is  said, 
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to  himself  the  only  married  woman  found  among  them, 
named  Hersilia. 

This  outrage,  which  was  an  offence  at  once  against 
God  and  man,  produced  war  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  After  vanquishing  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
and  removing  their  inhabitants  to  Rome,  which  was 
thus  much  enlarged,  Romulus  had  to  make  head  against 
a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Sabines.  Some  bloody 
actions  took  place ;  when  the  Sabine  women,  who  had 
now  become  reconciled  to  their  situation,  and  attached 
to  their  husbands,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
parents  and  relatives;  and  pleaded  so  effectually,  that 
the  contending  parties  agreed  to  unite  themselves  as  one 
people. 

Rome  became  the  capital  of  this  united  kingdom, 
which  was  governed  jointly  by  Romulus  and  Titus 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  king.  Five  years  afterwards  Tatius 
was  murdered,  and  his  colleague  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  his  death. 

Romulus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  became  tyran- 
nical, and  was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  senate. 
They  concealed  his  body,  and  persuaded  the  people  that 
he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven.  Under  this  belief, 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  by  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
He  reigned  thirty-seven  years. 

After  a  short  interval,  called  an  interregnum,  Numa 
Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  was  elected  king.  His  reign  was 
tranquil  and  prosperous.  He  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  encouraged  agriculture,  and 
divided  the  people  of  the  city  into  distinct  communities, 
or  corporations,  according  to  their  different  trades  and 
occupations. 

Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  son  or  grandson,  of  the  Sabine 
woman,  Hersilia.  He  was  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and 
soon  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Albans.  After  some 
time  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  was  entered  upon ;  but 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  whether  Rome  or  Alba 
should  be  the  chief  city.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the 
difference  should  be  settled  by  combat  between  three 
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champions  from  each  army.  Each  party  of  champions 
consisted  of  three  brothers  :  the  Horatii  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  the  Curiatii  of  the  Albans.  After  a  des- 
perate combat,  two  of  the  Horatii  were  slain,  while  all 
the  three  Curiatii  were  wounded.  The  surviving  Roman 
to  separate  his  antagonists,  pretended  to  fly;  and,  as 
they,  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  were  following  him,  at 
unequal  distances,  he  turned  on  them,  and  slew  them 
one  after  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  battle,  Rome 
became  the  capital  of  the  united  nations. 

Tullus  afterwards  subdued  the  Fidenates,  and  some 
other  states  formerly  conquered  by  Romulus,  but  which 
had  revolted.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  increased. 

The  next  king,  Ancus  Martius,  was  the  grandson  of 
Numa.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war,  he  endea- 
voured to  encourage  husbandry  and  the  arts  of  peace; 
but  he  was  engaged  in  wars  from  the  revolts  and  inroads 
of  the  surrounding  states,  particularly  the  Latins,  Sa- 
bines,  Fidenates,  and  Veientes.  These  he  vanquished ; 
and,  having  greatly  improved  the  city,  he  died,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus  Martius  left  two  sons,  both  very  young.  They 
had  been  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Tarquin,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  found  means  to  set  them  aside,  and 
assume  the  royal  dignity.  He  was  a  warlike  king,  and 
among  other  military  exploits,  vanquished  the  Hetru- 
rians,  then  accounted  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Italy, 
who  had  invaded  the  Roman  territory  with  a  great  army. 
Having  obliged  this  formidable  enemy  to  sue  for  peace, 
Tarquin  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
city.  Among  other  great  works,  he  constructed  the 
celebrated  common-sewers,  which  have  deservedly  been 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  sons 
of  Ancus  Martius,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  king- 
dom. 

On  the  death  of  Tarquin,  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius, 
instead  of  obtaining  their  object,  were,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Servius  Tullius,  the  son-in-law  of  TarquhVs 
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wife,  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  Servius  Tullius 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
regularly  elected  by  the  tribes,  but  the  senate  would  not 
assent  to  his  election. 

Servius  Tullius  was  an  excellent  king.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state  ;  he  added  another  tribe  to  the  three  originally  fixed 
by  Romulus.  The  public  taxes  had  hitherto  been  raised 
at  so  much  a  head,  without  distinction  of  rich  and  poor ; 
but  Servius  divided  the  people  into  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property,  and  levied  the  taxes  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to  each 
class.  At  the  same  time  he  bestowed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  the  largest  burdens,  on  the  richest 
class  of  the  citizens*,  by  making  it  so  numerous  as  to  be 
able  to  out-vote  all  the  other  classes  taken  together. 
He  also  voluntarily  gave  up  a  portion  of  the  royal  power, 
committing  to  the  senate  the  right  of  trying  all  ordinary 
suits,  and  reserving  to  himself  only  that  of  judging  in 
cases  of  crimes  against  the  state. 

The  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  had 
a  tragical  end.  He  had  married  his  two  daughters  to 
Lucius  Tarquin  and  Aruns,  the  grandsons  of  the  former 
king.  Tarquin  was  ambitious  and  unprincipled,  and 
Tullia,  the  wife  of  Aruns,  was  of  a  similar  character. 
An  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  and  they  re- 
solved to  obtain  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  most 
infamous  crimes.  The  one  destroyed  his  wife,  and  the 
other  her  husband,  by  poison :  and  they  obtained  the  old 
king's  consent  to  their  marriage.  They  then  gained 
over  the  senators,  who  had  never  been  favourable  to 
Servius  Tullius,  to  their  interest,  and,  by  means  of 
money,  corrupted  many  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Having 
secured  a  party  sufficiently  strong,  they  threw  or?  the 
mask ;  and  Tarquin  clothing  himself  in  royal  robes,  pro- 
ceeded openly  to  the  senate-house,  and  seated  himself 

*The  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  first  class  were  formed 
into  an  order  called  equites,  or  knights,  who  formed  an  interme- 
diate rank  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and,  in  time  of 
war,  fought  on  horseback. 
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on  the  throne.  While  he  was  addressing  the  senate  in 
a  speech,  in  which  he  reviled  the  king  as  an  usurper,  a 
favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  of  the  patricians, 
Servius  arrived ;  and,  seeing  the  usurper  in  his  chair, 
attempted  to  pull  him  from  it.  A  struggle  took  place, 
in  which  no  one  interfered  :  Tarquin,  young  and  vigor- 
ous, seized  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  and,  hurrying  him 
through  the  hall,  threw  him  down  the  steps  into  the 
forum. 

In  the  meantime  Tullia  arrived,  and,  meeting  her 
husband  on  the  top  of  the  steps,  joyfully  saluted  him  as 
king,  an  example  which  was  followed  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  senators  ;  and  the  old  king  was  instantly  murdered 
by  some  of  the  guards,  who  were  sent  after  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  orders  for  this  horrid  deed  were  no  sooner 
given,  than  Tullia  mounted  her  chariot  to  return  home. 
Her  road  lay  through  the  street  where  her  father's  body 
lay.  The  charioteer,  struck  with  horror,  checked  his 
horses ;  but  Tullia  forced  him  to  go  on,  and  the  blood 
of  the  father  dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even 
stained  the  robe  of  the  unnatural  daughter. 

Tarquin  proved  a  cruel  tyrant :  he  abolished  the  wise 
regulations  of  his  predecessor,  and  put  to  death  or  ban- 
ished numbers  of  the  patricians  and  most  wealthy  citi- 
zens, that  he  might  take  possession  of  their  estates,  and 
rendered  himself  equally  terrible  and  odious  to  every 
class  of  his  subjects. 

Tarquin  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  and  be- 
sieged their  capital,  Ardea,  which  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  Rome.  While  the  Romans  were  lying  before  that 
town,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  gave  a  banquet, 
during  which  the  conversation  of  the  guests  happened 
to  turn  upon  their  wives.  Each  extolled  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  own ;  but  Collatinus,  a  noble  Roman,  so  far 
surpassed  all  the  others  in  the  praises  of  his  Lucretia, 
that  some  of  the  party,  heated  with  wine,  resolved  to 
mount  their  horses,  and  visit  the  ladies  they  had  been 
talking  of,  Lucretia  in  particular.  Though  taken  un- 
prepared, she  was  found  occupied  with  the  cares  of  her 
household,  while  the  others  were  engaged  in  trifling 
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amusements.  She  charmed  her  visitors  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  modesty  of  her  manners ;  and  Sextus,  influenced 
by  an  unlawful  passion,  gained  admittance  to  her  cham- 
ber in  the  dead  of  the  night.  She  resolved  not  to  live 
after  this  dishonour.  Sending  for  her  husband,  and  the 
friends  of  her  family,  she  informed  them  of  the  outrage 
she  had  suffered,  exhorting  them  to  avenge  it,  and 
stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  This  desperate  deed  pro- 
duced the  utmost  grief  and  indignation  in  the  minds  of 
all  present.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  a  young  patrician, 
whose  father  had  been  a  victim  of  Tarquin's  cruelty, 
and  who  had  escaped  by  feigning  to  be  an  idiot,  sud- 
denly throwing  off  the  mask,  and  drawing  the  bloody 
dagger  from  Lucretia's  bosom,  swore  by  the  blood  upon 
it,  that  he  would  pursue,  even  to  death,  the  tyrant  and 
his  family,  and  administered  the  same  oath  to  all  his 
friends. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  immediately  closed ;  the 
dead  body  of  Lucrefia  was  exposed  to  public  view ;  and 
Brutus,  addressing  the  people,  called  on  them  to  unite  in 
overthrowing  so  detestable  a  tyrant.  The  people  joined 
him  with  loud  shouts ;  the  senate  concurred  with  them, 
and,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  Tarquin  was 
deposed  from  the  throne,  and  condemned,  with  his  pos- 
terity, to  perpetual  banishment,  before  he  had  obtained 
the  slightest  information  of  what  had  taken  place. 

As  soon  as  the  army  before  Ardea  heard  of  the  event 
in  Rome,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and 
Tarquin,  with  his  wife  and  sons,  fled  into  Hetruria, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  his 
throne. 


Plebeians. 

III.    Formation  of  a  Republic. — Invasion  of  Por- 

sena. mutius  scjevola. — invasion  of  the  latins. 

— Appointment  of  Dictator. — Tribunes  of  the 
People. — Coriolanus. — War  with  the  JEqui  and 
volsci. — clncinnatus. 

The  hatred  inspired  by  Tarquin's  conduct  extended  « 
itself  to  the  kingly  office,  which  was  now  abolished.     It 
was  resolved  that  the  state  should,  in  future,  bear  the 
name  of  a  Republic,  and  that  the  highest  functions  of 

(16) 
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the  government  should  be  performed  by  two  magis- 
trates, called  Consuls,  elected  annually.  The  senate, 
the  different  degrees  and  classes  of  the  people,  and,  in 
general,  the  existing  laws  and  institutions,  remained  un- 
changed. 

The  two  first  consuls  were  Brutus  and  Collatinus, 
who  entered  on  their  office  in  the  year  508  before  Christ. 
Rome  was  now  in  a  dangerous  state :  her  own  territory 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  size  and  population  of  the  city, 
and  was  not  even  sufficient  to  supply  it  with  provisions  ; 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  ally  themselves  or  submit  to  Rome,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forsaking  her,  and  either  sided  with  the  ban- 
ished king,  or  remained  neutral.  Tarquin's  success, 
therefore,  was  probable ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
within  the  city  to  bring  about  his  restoration.  Among 
the  conspirators  were  some  of  the  nearest  relations  of 
the  consuls,  including  the  two  sons  of  Brutus.  The  plot 
w7as  discovered,  and  the  criminals  apprehended.  Brutus 
sat  in  judgment  on  his  sons,  whom  he  condemned  to  be 
beheaded ;  and  remained  on  the  judgment-seat  till  he 
saw  his  sentence  executed. 

Collatinus  soon  afterwards  resigned  the  consulship, 
and  Valerius  (called  Poplicola,  or  "  popular,"  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people)  was 
chosen  in  his  room.  Tarquin,  having  engaged  the 
Volsci  to  support  him,  now  advanced  towards  Rome  with 
a  large  army,  and  was  met  by  the  consuls.  A  battle 
took  place,  attended  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
Brutus  and  Aruns,  one  of  Tarquin's  sons,  encountering 
each  other,  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  Volsci,  though 
their  loss  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Romans,  fled 
in  confusion,  and  returned  home. 

Tarquin  then  found  another  ally  in  Porsena,  king  of 
Clusium  in  Hetruria,  who  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome ;  and,  after  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the 
city,  by  the  desperate  valour  of  Horatius  Codes,  he 
closely  invested  it.  The  inhabitants  were  soon  in  want 
of  provisions;  and  a  young  patrician,  named  Mutius 
Cordus,  determined  to  relieve  them  by  killing  Porsena. 
2* 
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He  made  his  way,  in  disguise,  into  the  king's  tent,  and 
by  mistake  slew  Porsena's  secretary,  who  was  beside 
him.  Being  seized,  he  avowed  his  design ;  and,  on 
being  threatened  with  torture,  expressed  his  contempt 
of  it  by  thrusting  his  right  hand,  which  had  missed  the 
king,  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  and  holding  it  there 
till  it  was  disabled,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
three  hundred  young  Romans  had  sworn  to  take  the 
king's  life  or  perish.  Porsena,  struck  with  admiration, 
restored  Mutius  to  liberty,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Romans.  Mutius  acquired  the  surname  of  Scceola, 
or  left-handed. 

Being  thus  abandoned  by  Porsena,  Tarquin  prevailed 
on  the  Latins  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  Latins  being 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the  Romans,  they 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
surrounding  nations :  and  the  state  was  endangered  by 
a  spirit  of  mutiny  which  was  spreading  among  the  lower 
classes.  By  the  existing  law,  no  capital  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  unless  after  an  appeal  to  the  people 
themselves,  among  whom  this  seditious  spirit  was  pre- 
valent ;  and  the  consuls  and  senate  had  thus  no  means 
of  restoring  order  by  punishing  the  guilty.  They,  there- 
fore, represented  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing one  magistrate,  who  should  possess  absolute  power, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months ;  in  order  that 
he  might  take  such  vigorous  measures  as  the  public 
danger  required.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  Titus  Lar- 
tius,  one  of  the  consuls,  was  appointed  Dictator, 

Lartius,  on  assuming  his  office,  surrounded  himself 
with  such  an  army  of  officers  of  justice,  guards,  and 
executioners,  that  he  completely  overawed  the  seditious, 
and  restored  tranquillity  in  the  city.  He  then  called 
out  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Rome,  amounting  to 
150,000,  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  Latins, 
not  prepared  for  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  made  a  truce ; 
and  Lartius  resigned  his  dictatorship. 

The  following  year,  the  Latins,  having  the  family  of 
Tarquin  with  them,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  with 
an  army  of  40,000  men.     Posthumius,  one  of  the  consuls, 
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was  appointed  dictator,  and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy. 
He  encountered  them  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  three  generals 
of  the  Latins,  one  of  whom  was  Sextus  Tarquinius,  were 
slain  ;  and  of  the  40,000  men  who  came  into  the  field, 
scarce  10,000  returned  home.  The  Latins  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  terms  of  peace,  on  condition  of  driving  the 
Tarquin  family  out  of  their  country.  Tarquin,  now 
without  further  resource,  retired  into  Campania,  where 
lie  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Rome,  thus  freed  from  foreign  enemies,  became  dis- 
tracted by  disputes  between  the  nobility  and  the  people, 
which  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  an  army,  which  had 
been  raised  to  repel  some  inroads  of  the  Sabines,  deserted 
its  officers,  and  retired  to  a  hill,  called  Mons  Sacer,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  A  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  when  matters  were  accommodated 
by  the  institution  of  Tribunes  of  the  People,  who  were 
magistrates  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  and  pos- 
sessed of  power  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  law  that 
might  be  injurious  to  the  people.  This  change  in  the 
constitution  increased  greatly  the  influence  of  the  people 
in  the  state. 

Order  being  thus  restored,  the  Roman  army  marched 
against  the  Jfolsci,  with  whom  a  war  had  broken  out. 
In  one  day  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Volsci,  and 
carried  by  assault  their  chief  city,  Corioli :  of  both  which 
actions  the  whole  glory  was  gained  by  Caius  Martius, 
a  distinguished  patrician.  For  his  exploits  Martius 
received  high  honours ;  and  the  consul  bestowed  on  him 
the  surname  of  Coriolanus. 

Soon  afterwards  a  famine  broke  out  in  Rome,  owing 
to  the  people,  during  the  late  disturbances,  having  been 
too  intent  on  their  political  rights  to  think  of  ploughing 
and  sowing.  Hunger  revived  the  spirit  of  discontent ; 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  factious  and 
turbulent  men,  stirred  up  the  lower  classes  against  the 
patricians,  whom  they  accused  of  causing  the  public 
distress.     In  these  disputes  Coriolanus  took  a  leading 
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part,  and  thus  incurred  the  especial  enmity  of  the  tribunes, 
who  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereign  power, 
and  summoned  him  to  a  trial  before  the  people.  Corio- 
lanus  appeared,  and  defended  himself  with  firmness  and 
vigour ;  but  the  influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  and 
he  was  unjustly  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment. 

Indignant  at  this  ungrateful  treatment,  Coriolanus 
joined  the  Volsci,  by  whom  he  was  joyfully  received,  and 
placed,  jointly  with  their  general,  Tullus  Aufidius,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  They  invaded  the  Roman  terri- 
tories ;  and  having  repeatedly  defeated  their  troops,  at 
last  besieged  the  city.  The  Romans  were  in  despair, 
and  sent  deputations  to  Coriolanus,  who  now  exercised 
the  sole  command  of  the  Volscian  army,  imploring  him 
to  spare  Rome ;  but  he  sternly  refused  to  listen  to  them. 
At  length  Veturia,  his  mother,  yielded  to  the  request  of 
the  senate  and  people,  that  she  would  intercede  for  them 
with  her  son ;  and  accompanied  by  his  wife  Volumnia, 
his  two  children,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  Roman 
matrons,  she  presented  herself  before  him.  Coriolanus, 
agitated  by  contending  passions,  listened  for  a  long  time 
in  silence  to  the  supplications  of  his  family.  At  length 
he  started  as  from  a  dream ;  and  raising  up  his  mother, 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  exclaimed,  "  O  my  mother, 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son  !"  He  then 
gave  orders  to  draw  off  the  army,  alleging  that  the  city 
was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  His  colleague,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  insignificance  by  his  superiority  of  cha- 
racter, easily  seized  this  opportunity  of  causing  his 
ruin.  On  their  return,  he  accused  Coriolanus  of  betray- 
ing his  trust ;  and  the  people,  thus  excited  against  him, 
slew  him  in  a  sudden  insurrection. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  the  Volsci,  joined  by 
a  neigbouring  people,  the  JEqui,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities against  Rome.  Minutius,  one  of  the  consuls, 
marched  against  them;  but  having  allowed  his  army  to 
be  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow  defile  between 
two  mountains,  they  were  in  a  desperate  situation.  The 
senate,  being  informed  of  this  disaster,  could  find  no  one 
whom  they  could  deem  capable  of  rescuing  the  army 
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but  Cincinnatus,  a  man  who  had  formerly  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  but  had  now  retired  to  occupy  him- 
self with  the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm.  Him  they 
named  dictator  :  and  those  who  went  to  invest  him  with 
office,  found  him  holding  the  plough.  He  repaired  to 
Rome,  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  and,  putting  himself 
at  their  head,  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  JEqui,  who 
were  blockading  the  Roman  army.  He  instantly  at- 
tacked them ;  and  the  army,  finding  themselves  thus 
succoured,  attacked  them  on  the  other  side.  The  iEqui, 
being  completely  defeated,  laid  down  their  arms ;  and 
Cincinnatus,  having  given  up  the  spoils  of  their  camp  to 
his  soldiers,  without  reserving  anything  to  himself,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after 
having  possessed  it  for  fourteen  days.  The  senate  would 
have  loaded  him  with  riches  and  honours ;  but  he  de- 
clined them,  and  returned  to  the  retirement  of  his  farm. 


IV.  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  —  Decemviri. 
—  Siccius  Dentatus. — Virginia. —  Military  Tri- 
bunes.— Censors. — Siege  of  Veil— Invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  —  Destruction  of  the  City  of  Rome. — 
Defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camillus. 

Rome  had  now  grown  to  such  magnitude,  that  the 
want  of  a  regular  written  body  of  law  was  much  felt. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent 
to  the  cities  of  Greece  to  obtain  from  them  such  laws  as 
experience  had  proved  to  be  most  just  and  useful.  The 
results  of  this  proceeding  were  the  celebrated  laws 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  these  new  laws,  put- 
ting them  in  proper  form,  and  superintending  their  exe- 
cution, a  body  of  new  magistrates,  ten  in  number,  and 
called  Decemviri,  were  appointed.  Their  power  was  to 
last  for  a  year,  and  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
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suls,  in  whose  place  they  were  to  come.  These  Decem- 
viri soon  became  possessed  of  absolute  power ;  and,  re- 
fusing to  lay  down  their  office  at  the  limited  period, 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner ; 
the  citizens  being  completely  overawed  by  their  numer- 
ous guards,  and  the  idle  and  profligate  crowd,  whom 
they  had  gained  to  their  interest,  and  by  whom  they 
were  constantly  surrounded. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Rome  was  again  invaded  by 
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her  constant  enemies,  the  iEqui  and  Volsci.  An  army 
under  one  of  the  Decemvirs,  marched  against  them ; 
but  the  Roman  soldiers  would  not  fight  under  the  orders 
of  a  general  they  detested,  and  abandoned  their  camp 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  At  Rome  the  general 
was  blamed  for  the  fault  of  the  men ;  and  Siccius 
Dentatus,  an  old  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  long 
been  hated  by  the  Decemvirs,  was  loud  in  his  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  the  general.  He  was,  conse- 
quently, marked  out  for  destruction ;  and  sent  by  Ap- 
pius,  one  of  the  Decemvirs,  with  some  supplies  for  the 
army.  On  arriving  there,  he  was  despatched  on  an  ex- 
pedition at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  who  had  instruc- 
tions to  murder  him.  They  attacked  him  on  the  way  ; 
but  the  old  soldier  placing  his  back  to  a  rock,  defended 
himself  with  such  courage  and  skill  that  he  killed 
and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  them;  and 
the  issue  might  have  been  doubtful,  had  his  enemies 
not  climbed  up  the  rock  against  which  he  stood,  and 
crushed  him  with  stones  thrown  from  above.  The 
Decemvirs  pretended  to  regret  the  death  of  so  brave 
a  man,  but  their  share  in  it  was  well  understood,  and 
rendered  them  more  than  ever  the  objects  of  general 
hatred. 

An  atrocious  outrage,  soon  afterwards  committed  by 
Appius,  one  of  the  Decemvirs,  at  last  caused  his  own 
ruin,  and  that  of  his  colleagues.  He  had  observed  a 
beautiful  girl,  named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Vir- 
ginius,  a  centurion  (or  commander  of  a  hundred  men), 
who  was  then  with  the  army.  Seized  with  a  guilty 
passion,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  her  nurse ;  but,  fail- 
ing in  this,  he  instructed  one  of  his  dependants,  named 
Claudius,  to  claim  the  girl  as  his  slave.  Claudius  ac- 
cordingly seized  her  in  the  school,  where  she  was  play- 
ing among  her  young  companions,  and  dragged  her 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  where  he  asserted  that  she 
was  not  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  but  of  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  himself,  who  had  sold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius ;  and  accordingly  claimed  her  as  his  own. 
Appius  at  first  adjudged  that  Claudius  should  take  pos- 
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session  of  her  till  the  cause  should  be  tried ;  but  the 
indignation  of  the  people  who  filled  the  forum  was  so 
violent,  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  delay  this  sentence. 
The  day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial;  and  the  friends 
of  Virginius  found  means  to  inform  him  of  what  had 
taken  place.  He  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  appear  at  the  trial,  and  pleaded  his  own  and 
his  daughter's  cause,  in  a  manner  that  left  not  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  his  words 
upon  the  people,  Appius  hastily  concluded  the  proceed- 
ings by  adjudging  Virginia  to  Claudius,  and  ordering 
the  lictors*  to  carry  her  off. 

Virginius,  finding  that  all  was  lost,  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  embrace  his  daughter  for  the  last  time.  His 
request  was  granted ;  and,  while  she  was  weeping  in  his 
arms,  he  suddenly  snatched  up  a  knife  that  lay  on  the 
shambles  that  surrounded  the  forum,f  and  plunged  it 
in  her  heart ;  then  holding  it  up  streaming  with  his 
daughter's  blood,  he  exclaimed,  "  Appius,  by  this  inno- 
cent blood,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods !" 
He  then  rushed  through  the  streets  with  the  bloody 
knife  in  his  hand,  calling  on  the  people  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  The  whole  city  was  instantly  in  a 
flame,  which  spread  to  the  army.  Appius  and  another 
Decemvir  were  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  perished 
by  their  own  hands.  The  other  Decemvirs  were  allowed 
to  go  into  banishment. 

The  old  consular  form  of  government  was  now  re- 
stored ;  but  the  disturbances  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  still  continuing,  another  change  was  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  This  was  to  ap- 
point, in  place  of  the  consuls,  a  new  kind  of  magistrates, 
called  Military  Tribunes,  six  in  number,  who  were  to 
have  the  power  and  offices  of  consuls ;  but,  from  their 
greater  number,  each  had  less  power  singly.  This  plan, 
which,  after  the  experience  of  the  Decemvirs,  was  not 

*  The  Lictors  were  officers  who  attended  the  courts  of  justice, 
guarded  the  persons  of  the  magistrates,  and  executed  their  orders, 

t  The  Forum  was  an  open  place  in  Rome,  where  public  meet- 
ings  and  courts  of  justice  were  held. 
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very  likely  to  succeed,  was  soon  abandoned ;  and  consuls 
once  more  came  into  office :  but  to  assist  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  a  new  office  was  instituted,  that 
of  Censors,  two  of  whom  were  elected  every  fifth  year. 

The  Romans  now  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
people  of  Veii,  who  had  long  been  their  rivals.  They 
besieged  that  city ;  but  such  was  its  strength,  that  the 
Roman  army  lay  before  it  for  ten  years ;  and  the  loss  of 
life  among  the  soldiers  was  so  great,  that  it  threatened 
to  drain  Rome  of  its  inhabitants.  A  law  was  therefore 
made,  obliging  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the 
slain  soldiers.  At  last  Veii  was  taken  by  Camillus,  who 
secretly  wrought  a  mine  into  the  heart  of  the  citadel, 
and  thus  gained  admission  for  his  troops.  Camillus  was 
equally  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Falisci ;  he  de- 
feated their  army  and  took  their  capital  city,  Falierii. 
He  became,  however,  obnoxious  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  excited  the  multitude  against  him  by  false 
accusations;  he  went  therefore,  into  voluntary  banish- 
ment, and  took  refuge  at  Ardea. 

The  Romans  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  their  ingra- 
titude ;  for  they  were  invaded  by  an  immense  army  of 
Gauls,  under  their  king,  or  leader,  Brennus.  When  the 
invaders  approached  Rome,  they  were  met  by  the  Roman 
army,  40,000  strong ;  but  the  Gauls,  who  were  70,000 
in  number,  completely  defeated  the  Romans,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  city.  The  Romans  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  fortress  called 
the  Capitol ;  and  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  fled 
to  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  city  was  thus  deserted, 
except  by  a  small  number  of  the  oldest  and  most  emi- 
nent senators,  who  seated  themselves  in  the  Forum,  and 
awaited  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  Brennus  and  his 
barbarian  troops  were  at  first  awed  by  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  these  old  men ;  but  this  feeling  was  only 
momentary.  The  senators  were  slain,  and  the  city  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The  Gauls  now  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol ;  and  the 
Romans,  in  their  despair,  resolved  to  entreat  the  for- 
giveness of  Camillus,  and    to  appoint   him  dictator 
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They  found  means  to  inform  him  of  this  resolution ;  he 
accepted  the  office,  and  was  soon  joined  by  above  40,000 
men,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
of  allies. 

In  the  meantime  the  besiegers,  as  well  as  defenders, 
of  the  Capitol  began  to  suffer  grievously  from  famine ; 
and  both  parties  became  desirous  of  making  a  treaty. 
Accordingly  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Gauls,  on  receiving 
one  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  should  quit  the 
Roman  territories.  But  when  the  parties  were  met  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  and  receiving  the  gold,  Ca- 
millus,  who  had  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
and  ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Capitol. 
Brennus  and  his  followers  drew  their  swords,  and  a 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  driven  into 
their  camp.  During  the  night,  Brennus  retreated,  but 
was  pursued  by  Camillus,  who  came  up  with  him  on  the 
following  day  and  totally  defeated  him.  A  great  part 
of  his  army  was  slain  in  battle;  and  the  remainder  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants  as  they  straggled  over 
the  country ;  so  that  not  a  single  Gaul  escaped.  These 
occurrences  took  place  in  the  year  390  before  Christ 


V.  Wars  with  the  Samnites  ;  with  Pyrrhus,  King 
of  Epirus  ;  and  with  the  Carthaginians. — Fall 
of  Carthage. 

The  Romans,  thus  freed  from  the  Gauls,  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Thk 
work  was  hardly  completed,  when  a  combination  of  al 
most  all  the  surrounding  states  was  formed  for  theh 
destruction.  Camillus  was  again  appointed  dictator; 
and  a  series  of  wars  took  place,  in  which  the  Sabines,, 
the  Hetrurians,  the  Latins,  the  iEqui,  and  the  Volsci 
were  successively  defeated. 
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After  these  victories,  the  Romans  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Samnites,  a  people  inhabiting  a  large  terri- 
tory in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  now  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  They,  too,  were  defeated  and  subdued. 
A  neighbouring  people,  the  Tarentines,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Romans,  invited  into  Italy  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  a  country  of  Greece,  lying  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Pyrrhus  accepted  the  invitation,  and  arrived  with  an 
army  in  the  Tarentine  territories.  He  encountered  the 
Roman  army  under  the  consul  Lsevinus,  and  defeated 
him  ;  but  the  victory  cost  Pyrrhus  dear,  a  great  number 
of  his  best  soldiers  being  slain ;  and  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, that  if  he  gained  another  such  a  victory,  he  should 
be  undone. 

This  victory  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  march  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  But,  by  this  time  the  Romans  had 
raised  another  army,  stronger  than  that  which  they  had 
lost ;  and  Pyrrhus,  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  engaging 
it,  retired  to  Tarentum.  Finding  the  Romans  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  he  had  expected,  he  was  now 
desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  therefore  made 
proposals  of  peace ;  but  the  Romans  answered  that  they 
would  enter  into  no  treaty  of  peace  till  he  had  left  Italy. 
Another  battle  took  place  near  Asculum,  a  town  in 
Apulia,  in  which  Pyrrhus  was  defeated,  and  dangerously 
wounded ;  but  he  withdrew  the  remains  of  his  army  in 
good  order  from  the  field ;  and  both  parties  retired  to 
winter  quarters.  The  following  year  a  decisive  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  Romans,  under  Curius  Dentatus, 
obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  Pyrrhus  returned  to 
Greece,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  killed,  at  the 
siege  of  Argos. 

The  Romans  now,  without  further  obstacle,  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Italy.  Part  of  the  nations 
were  united  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  others  were 
tributary  ;  but  they  were  all  reduced  to  entire  subjection 
to  Rome.  It  was  about  the  year  270  before  Christ,  and 
480  years  from  the  founding  of  the  city,  that  Rome 
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reached  this  height  of  power.  At  that  time,  it  appeared 
by  an  account  taken  at  Rome,  that  the  number  of  citi- 
zens was  280,000. 

About  the  year  256  before  Christ,  war  broke  out  with 
Carthage,  a  powerful  republic  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  The  Mamertines,  a  people  of  Sicily,  being  re- 
duced to  great  straits  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had 


Hamilcar. 

applied  to  the  Romans  for  assistance,  which  was  granted, 
and  an  army  sent  into  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians,  who 
had  considerable  possessions  in  Sicily,  and  were  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  joined  the  Syracu- 
sans  against  them.  Thus  originated  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Punic 
Wars, 

The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years.  For 
several  years,  it  was  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of 
Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.     In  the  ninth  year 
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the  Romans  invaded  Africa,  having  first  defeated  and 
destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet  which  opposed  them. 
Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
in  several  battles,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Carthage. 
Elated  with  his  victories,  he  became  incautious,  and  was 
at  last  totally  defeated,  his  army  destroyed,  and  himself 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
Rome,  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  under  an  oath  that  he 
should  return,  if  the  terms  were  rejected.  He  himself 
persuaded  the  Romans  to  reject  the  terms ;  and  then, 
taithful  to  his  promise,  returned  to  Carthage.  The  Car- 
thaginians, enraged  at  his  conduct,  treated  him  with 
inhuman  cruelty.  His  eyelids  being  cut  off,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun  ;  and  he  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  cask,  the  sides  of  which  were  full  of  iron 
spikes,  till  he  expired.  The  war,  during  its  remaining 
period,  was  carried  on  with  various  success ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  suffered  so  much,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  make  peace  on  very  disadvantageous  terms ;  among 
which  were  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  island  of  Sicily. 

This  war  being  concluded,  the  Romans  greatly  ex- 
tended their  conquests  in  other  quarters.  A  large  army 
of  Gauls  having  invaded  Italy,  it  was  defeated  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed:  and  the  Romans,  entering 
Gaul,  subdued  a  part  of  that  country,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  Roman  province.  They  also  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Malta. 

After  the  peace  of  twenty-three  years,  the  second 
Punic  war  broke  out.  During  the  interval  of  peace, 
Rome  became  jealous  of  the  extensive  conquests  which 
the  Carthaginians  were  making  in  Spain ;  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
extent  of  their  possessions  in  that  country.  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  made  an  attack  upon  Sagun- 
tum,  a  city  protected  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians having  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  this  breach 
of  faith,  war  was  declared. 

Hannibal  determined  to  invade  the  Roman  territories. 
Leaving  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
3* 
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he  crossed  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  and,  traversing  the 
southern  part  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Alps  and  entered 
Italy.  In  this  passage,  his  army  endured  such  dreadful 
hardships,  that,  on  arriving  in  Italy,  he  found  the  num- 
ber of  his  foot  reduced  from  50,000  to  20,000  ;  and  the 
survivors  were  wasted  by  fatigue  and  famine.  Having 
refreshed  his  troops,  he  marched  forward  ;  and  defeated 
the  Romans  in  a  succession  of  bloody  engagements ;  in 
the  last  of  which,  near  the  lake  Thrasy menus,  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminius,  and  15,000  of  his  men,  were 
slain. 

The  Romans  now  named  Fabius  Maximus  dictator ; 
who,  following  the  plan  of  watching  the  movements  of 
the  Carthaginians,  cutting  off  their  stragglers,  and 
seizing  their  supplies,  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
brought  to  an  engagement,  greatly  distressed  them.  By 
this  conduct,  however,  he  raised  discontents  in  his  own 
army,  and  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

The  following  year,  the  Romans  took  the  field  with 
an  army  of  above  80,000  men,  under  the  consuls  Mmi- 
lius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro.  Hannibal's  army 
amounted  only  to  50,000 ;  but  he  was  stronger  in  ca- 
valry than  the  Romans.  The  armies  met  at  Cannae,  a 
town  in  Apulia ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  bloody  recorded  in  history.  The  Romans  yvere 
totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men ;  and  the 
consul  iEmilius,  with  his  most  distinguished  officers, 
were  among  the  slain. 

After  this  great  battle,  a  considerable  part  of  Italy 
submitted  to  Hannibal.  But  from  this  time  his  fortune 
declined.  Owing  to  the  influence  at  home  of  an  un- 
friendly faction,  proper  means  were  not  taken  to  recruit 
his  army,  which  now  amounted  only  to  35,000  men. 
With  this  small  army  Hannibal  maintained  himself 
against  all  the  forces  that  Rome  could  bring  against 
him,  even  though  commanded  by  Marcellus,  one  of  their 
ablest  generals.  He  fought  many  battles,  in  which  he 
was  sometimes  victorious,  and  sometimes  defeated ;  and, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  drew  into  an  ambuscade 
and  killed  Marcellus  himself.     His  brother  Asdrubal, 
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Hannibal. 

who  was  marching"  to  his  assistance  with  an  army  from 
Spain,  was  met  by  a  Roman  army  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
defeated  and  slain.  Still  Hannibal  sustained  himself  in 
such  a  position  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  general,  Scipio  (after- 
wards surnamed  Africanus),  had  driven  the  Carthagi- 
nians out  of  Spain,  and  had  passed  over  into  Africa. 
The  Carthaginians,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  re- 
called Hannibal  from  Italy.  Having  arrived  at  Car- 
thage, he  immediately  marched  against  Scipio,  whom 
he  met  at  Zama,  about  five  days'  journey  from  the  city. 
A  battle  took  place,  in  which  Hannibal  was  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  20,000  slain,  and  almost  as 
many  taken  prisoners,  while  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  amounted  only  to  about  2000  men.  The  Car- 
thaginians now  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them 
on  severe  terms.  They  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  :  to  deliver  up  their  navy  ;  to  engage  in  no  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  assist  them 
whenever  called  upon. 

After  this  peace  was  concluded,  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  unjustly  seized  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory, and  was  supported  by  the  Romans,  with  whom 
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he  was  in  alliance.  The  Carthaginians  complained  of 
this  breach  of  the  treaty ;  but  in  vain.  The  Romans, 
who  only  wanted  a  pretext  for  the  total  destruction  of 
Carthage,  pretended  to  feel  great  indignation  at  their 
complaints.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Carthaginians 
submitted  to  a  course  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
Masinissa  ;  till,  at  last,  their  repeated  demands  for  jus- 
tice were  answered  by  the  Romans  declaring  war 
against  them.  A  large  army  was  sent  to  Africa  :  and 
the  generals  had  secret  instructions  from  the  senate,  not 
to  conclude  their  operations  but  by  the  destruction  of 
Carthage. 

On  their  arrival  in  Africa,  the  Roman  commanders 
received  a  deputation  from  Carthage,  offering  submis- 
sion. The  Romans,  concealing  their  secret  intentions, 
and  with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  Carthaginians,  made 
a  number  of  demands  upon  them  ;  taking  care  that  one 
demand  was  yielded  before  the  next  was  made.  The 
last  of  these  demands  was,  that  they  should  deliver  up 
their  arms ;  and  when  they  had  done  so,  they  were  next 
ordered  to  leave  their  city.  The  despair  occasioned  by 
this  dreadful  command,  restored  the  courage  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. They  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity ;  they  made  new  arms,  strengthened 
their  ramparts,  and  laid  in  provisions ;  and  when  the 
Romans  assaulted  the  city,  they  were  repulsed  with 
much  slaughter.  At  the  same  time,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  Asdrubal,  who  had  raised  a  considerable  army 
in  the  country,  gave  the  Romans  such  employment,  that 
they  were  unable  to  make  any  further  attack  on  the 
city. 

The  following  year  Scipio  iEmilianus  was  chosen 
consul,  and  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa.  He  closely  besieged  the  city  of  Carthage,  block- 
ing up  every  avenue  to  it  both  by  land  by  sea.  In  this 
manner  he  remained  before  the  town,  during  the  win- 
ter, till  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  extremity  by 
famine.  Early  in  the  spring  he  determined  on  an  assault; 
and,  having  made  a  feigned  attack,  so  as  to  draw  away 
the  defenders  from  one  of  the  principal  gates,  he  broke  it 
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down  and  entered  the  city.  A  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter 
now  took  place.  The  Romans  in  advancing  through 
the  streets  in  order  to  attack  the  citadel,  had  to  contest 
every  step  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  poured  darts 
and  stones  upon  them  from  the  houses.  They  at  length 
established  themselves  before  the  citadel:  and  iEmi- 
lianus  ordered  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  city  to  be 
set  on  fire.  Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
the  flames,  or  by  the  fall  of  the  houses.  When  the  fire 
ceased,  JSmilianus  opened  a  large  space  by  removing 
the  rubbish,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  his  whole 
army  before  the  citadel.  Its  defenders,  seeing  resistance 
was  vain,  surrendered  themselves ;  and  their  lives  were 
granted  to  all  except  a  body  of  Roman  deserters.  These 
took  refuge  in  a  temple ;  and  being  there  attacked  by 
the  Romans,  set  fire  to  it,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  city  was  then  plundered  ;  its  towers  and  ramparts 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  its  destruction  completed 
by  fire,  not  a  house  being  left  standing. 

Thus  fell  the  once  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  and  its 
capital,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  cities  of 
ancient  times.  It  was  above  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and,  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  contained 
700,000  inhabitants.  The  treasure  carried  off  by  Mmi- 
lianus,  even  after  the  soldiers  had  plundered  the  city, 
amounted  to  four  millions  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver. 
The  fall  of  Carthage  took  place  in  the  year  146  before 
Christ. 


VL  Conquests  of  the  Romans. — The  Gracchi. — 
The  Cimbri  and  Teutones. — The  Social  War. — 
Marius. — Sylla. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  went 
on  extending  their  conquests  in  all  directions.  They 
completely  subdued  Spain,  and  rendered  it  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.    Under  pretence  of  supporting  the  Grecian  states 
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against  the  Macedonians,  they  first  conquered  that  peo- 
ple, and  reduced  their  country  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province,  and  afterwards  subdued  all  the  other 
states  of  Greece.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  a  powerful 
kingdom  of  Asia,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  having  given  protection  to  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  who  fled  to  him  after  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  at  Zama,  was  persuaded  by  Han- 
nibal to  undertake  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Its  result 
was,  that  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  rendered  a  trib- 
utary of  Rome ;  and  soon  afterwards  Syria  became  a 
Roman  province. 

During  these  conquests,  Rome  was  incessantly  dis- 
tracted by  dissensions  among  the  different  classes  at 
home.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  sedition  of  the 
Gracchi  broke  out.  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  were 
two  brothers,  descended  from  a  family,  which,  though 
plebeian,  was  highly  distinguished.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
at  an  early  age,  made  himself  remarkable  for  his  hatred 
of  the  patricians,  and  his  zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the 
plebeians.  Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  he  determined  to  revive  an  old  law,  which 
had  been  out  of  use  during  the  last  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years,  namely,  that  no  citizen  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Many  of  the  patricians 
possessed  estates  far  beyond  that  extent ;  and  Gracchus 
proposed  that  those  who  possessed  more  than  five  hun- 
dred acres  should  part  with  the  overplus,  which  should  be 
divided  among  the  poorer  citizens.  This  proposal  was 
eagerly  received  by  the  multitude,  and  violently  opposed 
by  the  patricians,  and  even  by  Octavius  Cecina,  the 
other  tribune  of  the  people.  But  Gracchus,  by  his 
speeches,  stirred  up  the  people  to  a  degree  that  rendered 
all  opposition  vain.  They  first  deprived  Octavius  of  his 
office  of  tribune,  and  then  passed  the  law ;  the  deposed 
tribune  being  with  difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury. 

When  the  year  of  his  office  was  about  to  expire, 
Gracchus  was  anxious  to  be  again  elected,  being  aware 
that  his  continuance  in  office  was  necessary  for  his  safety. 
When  the  day  of  election  came,  he  was  keenly  opposed  ; 
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and  the  tumult  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
dismiss  the  assembly  till  next  day.  On  the  following 
day,  at  the  same  time  that  the  people  met  for  the  elec- 
tion, the  senators  assembled  in  an  adjoining  temple; 
and  apprehending  the  most  fatal  consequences  from  the 
inflamed  passions  of  the  multitude,  if  Gracchus  were 
permitted  longer  to  work  upon  them,  they  determined  to 
dissolve  the  meeting,  and  seize  Gracchus  by  force.  At 
the  head  of  those  who  urged  this  measure,  was  Scipio 
Nasica,  a  relative  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus.  He, 
leaving  the  temple  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  senators, 
attended  by  a  large  body  of  their  clients  and  dependants, 
entered  the  place  of  meeting,  and  attacking  the  unarmed 
crowd  with  clubs  and  staves,  easily  dispersed  it.  Grac- 
chus himself,  endeavouring  to  escape,  fell  over  one  of 
the  benches,  and  was  killed  by  the  blows  of  his  enemies. 
The  tumult  continued  after  his  death ;  and  about  300  of 
his  friends  lost  their  lives.  Their  bodies,  with  that  of 
Gracchus,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  happened 
in  the  year  133  before  Christ.  Twelve  years  afterwards, 
his  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  having  again  attempted  to 
get  the  above  law  revived,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
and  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  consul  Opimius. 

In  the  year  101,  the  safety  of  Rome  was  endangered 
by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
nations  who  inhabited  parts  of  the  country  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Germany.  Before  they  could  reach 
however,  the  Italian  territory,  they  were  met  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  (or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps),  by  the  consul 
Caius  Marius,  and  defeated  with  immense  slaughter  ;  not 
legs  than  100,000  of  them  being  slain  in  the  battle. 
Their  numbers,  it  is  said,  were  so  prodigious,  that  the 
Teutones  alone  were  six  whole  days  in  marching  past 
the  Roman  camp.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
country  for  a  long  time  used  the  bones  of  the  slain  as 
fences  for  their  vineyards. 

This  war  put  a  stop,  for  some  time,  to  the  discords  at 
Rome ;  but,  on  its  being  ended,  they  broke  out  more 
violently  than  ever.  It  being  observed  by  the  consuls 
that  many  persons  belonging  to  allied  states  resided  at 
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Rome,  pretending  to  be  Roman  citizens,  and  that  they 
contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  the  plebeians,  by 
generally  voting  on  their  side,  a  decree  was  passed,  order- 
ing all  those  persons  to  leave  Rome.  This  was  so  much 
resented  by  the  Italian  states  to  whom  they  belonged, 
that  most  of  them  revolted,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  republic,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome.  A  war,  con- 
sequently, broke  out  with  them,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  repeatedly  defeated;  but  Lucius  Sylla,  having 
taken  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  at  last  re- 
duced the  revolted  states  to  subjection.  This  war  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 

Marius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
and  Sylla,  were  now  the  most  powerful  persons  in  the 
state.  They  became  rivals ;  Marius  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  people,  and  Sylla  adhering  to  the  patricians. 
Each  of  them  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  ;  and 
their  disputes  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  sometimes 
the  one  leader,  sometimes  the  other,  was  successful, 
while  his  opponent  was  driven  from  Rome.  When 
Marius's  party  gained  the  advantage,  and  recalled  him 
to  Rome,  he  resolved  to  murder,  without  mercy,  all  the 
senators  of  Sylla's  party.  A  general  slaughter  com- 
menced, which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  the 
greatest  part  of  those  senators  was  slain,  their  heads 
stuck  upon  poles,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
forum,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  These  bloody  scenes 
were  not  confined  to  Rome;  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
persed all  over  the  country,  in  search  of  those  who  fled, 
and  murdered  them  wherever  they  could  find  them. 

While  Marius  was  governing  at  Rome,  Sylla  was 
pursuing  a  victorious  career  in  the  east.  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  (a  powerful  kingdom  of  Asia,  lying  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,)  had  sub- 
dued Greece ;  and  Sylla  was  sent  to  command  the  Roman 
army  employed  against  him.  After  several  victories  over 
Mithridates,  Sylla  completely  defeated  him  at  Orcho- 
menus,  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Hearing  of 
the  transactions  at  Rome,  and  the  murder  of  his  friends, 
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Sylla  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mithridates,  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  By  this  time  Marius  had  died  ;  and  his 
son,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  consul,  having  met  Sylla, 
was  completely  defeated,  and  killed  himself  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Sylla  now  entered 
Rome  without  opposition,  and  assumed  the  absolute 
control  of  the  state.  His  cruelties  were  more  atrocious, 
because  more  cool  and  deliberate,  than  those  of  his  rival. 
He  ordered  8000  persons,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
on  his  mercy,  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
an  open  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  senate-house. 
In  the  meantime  he  entered  the  senate,  and  began  to 
address  the  assembly.  While  he  was  speaking,  the 
senators  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  horrid 
shrieks  of  the  sufferers ;  but  Sylla  sternly  desired  them 
to  listen  to  him,  instead  of  attending  to  the  noise  made 
by  a  few  criminals,  who  were  undergoing  punishment  by 
his  orders. 

Having  cut  off  every  one  whom  he  thought  capable 
of  opposing  him,  Sylla  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
Perpetual  Dictator,  or,  in  other  words  absolute  monarch 
of  Rome.  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  year  80  be- 
fore Christ :  and  it  may  be  considered  as*  the  termina- 
tion of  the  republic. 

Sylla's  love  of  debauchery  overcame  his  love  of 
power.  He  unexpectedly  resigned  his  dictatorship  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  luxurious 
indulgence.    He  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 


Julius  Caesar. 


VII.  Catiline's  Conspiracy. — The  First  Triumvir- 
ate.—Civil  War  between  C^sar  and  Pompey. 

After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus 
and  Cneius  Pompeius  (or  Pompey)  became  rivals  for 
supreme  power.  Both  of  them  were  already  distin- 
guished by  their  military  exploits.  Pompey  had  subdued 
an  extensive  rebellion  in  Spain ;  and  Crassus  had  de- 
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feated  a  great  insurrection  of  slaves  under  Spartacus. 
They  were  made  joint  consuls ;  and  Pompey  being  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  forces  in  Asia,  went  to  prosecute 
the  Roman  conquests  in  that  part  of  the  world,  while 
Crassus  remained  at  Rome. 

At  this  time  Rome  was  nearly  overturned  by  a  con- 
spiracy formed  by  Lucius  Catiline.  His  object  was,  to 
murder  the  consuls  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  senators, 
to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  then  to  seize  the  government. 
The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance,  and  frustrated 
oy  the  prudence,  of  Cicero,  the  great  orator,  statesman, 
ind  philosopher,  at  that  time  one  of  the  consuls.  He 
issembled  the  senate,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  plot  of 
Catiline  and  the  other  conspirators.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  deny  the  charge,  Catiline  openly  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army ;  but  he  was 
soon  defeated  and  slain. 

During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar  became 
the  rival  of  Crassus  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  After 
Pompey's  return,  Caesar  proposed  that  they  should  unite, 
for  the  purpose  of  jointly  acquiring  the  supreme  power. 
They  accordingly  formed  an  association,  or  .Triumvirate, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret.  Csesar  was  made 
one  of  the  ctfnsuls,  and  undertook  a  military  expedition 
into  Gaul,  where  his  exploits  gained  him  the  highest 
fame.  Crassus  went,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to 
make  war  upon  the  Parthians,  a  powerful  eastern  peo- 
ple, by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Csesar  and  Pompey  were  now  left  to  contend  for  the 
supreme  power.  Caesar  continued,  however,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  Gaul,  till  that  country  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province.  From  Gaul  he  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain, and  in  two  expeditions  subdued  that  island,  after 
considerable  resistance.  So  rapid  was  his  victorious 
career,  that  in  less  than  nine  years  he  conquered,  be- 
sides Britain,  all  that  country  which  extends  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  German  Sea. 

Pompey  then  obtained  from  the  senate  an  order  that 
Caesar  should  disband  his  army ;  which  Caesar  refused 
to  do,  so  long  as  Pompey  remained  at  the  head  of  his 
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troops*  The  senate  then  deprived  Caesar  of  his  office 
of  governor  of  Gaul ;  and  intrusted  Pompey  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  republic  against  him. 

Caesar  immediately  marched  towards  Rome.  Having 
arrived  at  the  Rubicon,  a  small  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Italy,  the  thought  of  the  calamities  he  was 
about  to  bring  upon  his  country  made  him  hesitate  to 
pass  the  river.  The  reflection  that  his  own  safety  de- 
pended on  his  going  forward,  determined  him  ;  and,  ex- 
claiming, "  The  die  is  cast !"  he  threw  himself  into  the 
river,  and  was  followed  by  his  troops.  He  then  pushed 
forward  to  Rome ;  and  Pompey  finding  himself  unable 
to  oppose  him,  embarked,  with  his  army,  for  Dyrra- 
chium,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea ; 
to  which  place  the  consuls,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  had  already  retired. 

Caesar,  on  arriving  in  Rome,  assumed  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  state.  He  made  immense  preparations  for 
war  against  Pompey ;  sending  armies  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces where  Pompey  had  established  governors ;  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain. 
Thus  the  civil  war  between  these  great  rivals  extended 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world. 

Caesar,  on  entering  Spain,  had  to  contend  with  very 
powerful  armies,  under  three  of  Pompey's  generals,  and 
was  at  first  reduced  to  great  straits.  By  the  most  sur- 
prising exertions  of  courage  and  military  skill,  however, 
he  overcame  all  his  difficulties,  and  in  a  few  months 
drove  the  whole  of  Pompey's  troops  out  of  Spain.  He 
then  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  preparations  for  fol- 
lowing Pompey  into  the  east. 

Meanwhile  Pompey  remained  at  Dyrrachium,  where 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  senators, 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Rome.  Among  these 
were  Cicero,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  Cato,  the  great 
patriot  and  philosopher.  The  latter  had  endeavoured  to 
prevent  a  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  had 
taken  the  side  of  Pompey,  when  he  saw  that  Caesar 
was  resolved  to  destroy  the  republic.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans at  this  time,  the  cause  of  Pompey  was  generally 
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Pompey. 


considered  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  a  great  fleet  at  his  disposal. 

Csesar  landed,  with  an  army  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  Pompey,  at  a  short  distance  from  Dyrrachium.  Pom- 
pey was  besieged  in  his  encampment ;  but,  making  an 
attack  on  the  besiegers,  he  completely  defeated  them. 
After  this  misfortune,  Csesar  retired,  followed  by  Pom- 
pey, whose  design  was  to  avoid  a  battle,  but  to  harass 
him  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  this  plan,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints of  his  troops;  and  resolved,  against  his  own 
judgment,  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  accordingly  gave 
battle  to  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  total  destruction  of  his  army,  in  the  year  48  before 
Christ. 

This  defeat  ruined  the  fortunes  of  Pompey.  He  fled 
to  Egypt,  and  was  treacherously  murdered  by  order  of 
4* 
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Ptolemy,  the  king  of  that  country,  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
Caesar,  who  pursued  him  into  Egypt,  was  met  on  his 
landing,  by  the  murderers,  who  brought  him  the  head  of 
his  enemy.  But  Caesar  turned  away  with  horror  from 
the  sight,  and  indignantly  dismissed  the  ruffians,  who 
had  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  their  crime.  Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected 
for  his  great  rival  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 


VIII.  Defeat  of  Pompey's  party,  and  Death  op 
Cato.  —  Assumption  of  the  supreme  power  by 
Cje,sar. — His  Murder. — Flight  of  Brutus  and  the 
other  Conspirators. — The  Second  Triumvirate, 
of  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus. — Battle  of 
Philippi. — Death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. — Lepi- 
dus DEPOSED  BY  OCTAVIUS. — ANTONY  AND  CLEO- 
PATRA. 

While  Caesar  remained  in  Egypt  a  dispute  took  place 
respecting  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  between  Ptolemy, 
who  possessed  it,  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  aspired 
to  it.  Caesar  favoured  the  cause  of  Cleopatra,  and,  being 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy,  was  in 
great  danger.  He  was  at  last  relieved  by  a  large  body 
of  troops  who  arrived  to  his  assistance ;  and,  having 
defeated  the  army  of  Ptolemy,  placed  Cleopatra  on  the 
throne. 

Soon  afterwards  Caesar  turned  his  arms  against  the 
remnant  of  Pompey's  party,  who  had  assembled  in 
Africa,  and  were  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania. 
Their  army,  commanded  by  Scipio  and  Juba,  advanced 
against  Caesar ;  but  they  were  completely  defeated,  and 
the  generals  slain. 

There  now  only  remained  a  small  force  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Utica,  under  Cato.  Notwithstanding  the 
defeat  of  the  army,  he  determined  to  defend  this  town : 
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Cicero. 


but,  being  unable  to  persuade  his  party  to  stand  a  siege, 
he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  The  death  of  Cato 
took  place  in  the  year  45  before  Christ. 

Caesar  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his 
victories  by  a  splendid  triumph.  To  every  one  of  his 
soldiers  he  gave  a  sum  equal  to  about  $700  of  our 
money;  and  larger  sums  to  the  officers,  according  to 
their  rank.  He  also  gave  to  every  citizen  ten  bushels 
of  corn,  ten  pounds  of  oil,  and  a  sum  equal  to  about  $10. 

His  last  military  expedition  was  against  the  two  sons 
of-Pompey,  who  had  raised  an  army  in  Spain.  He 
completely  defeated  them  at  Munda :  and  thus  became 
master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  power  of  Caesar  was  now  absolute,  but  he  used  it 
v  ith  great  moderation.     His  sway  was  mild  and  just ; 
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and  he  formed  many  plans  for  increasing  the  prosperity 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  splendour  of  Rome. 

Though  Caesar  had  thus  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  the  moderation  of  his  government  made  him  ge- 
nerally beloved  by  the  people.  A  conspiracy,  however, 
was  formed  against  him  among  the  senators.  Its  prin- 
cipal movers  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adherents  of  Pompey,  and  had  experienced  the 
mercy  of  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Brutus, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  him  who  freed  Rome  from  the 
Tarquins,  was  influenced  by  a  pure  love  of  freedom  ;  but 
^iiftssius  appears  to  have  been  incited  chiefly  by  personal 
hatred  to  Csesar.  The  conspirators  determined  to  exe- 
cute their  purpose  in  the  senate-house :  and  on  the  day 
they  had  fixed,  as  soon  as  Caesar  took  his  place,  one  of 
their  number,  approaching  him  in  a  suppliant  posture, 
took  hold  of  his  robe  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  rising, 
while  the  others  attacked  him  with  their  daggers.  He 
defended  himself,  though  unarmed,  with  great  vigour, 
till  he  received  a  wound  from  the  dagger  of  Brutus : 
when,  exclaiming,  "and  you  too  Brutus IV  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  robe,  and  sank  down  at  the  base  of 
Pompey's  statue,  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds. 
He  fell  in  the  year  44  before  Christ,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fourth  of  his  reign. 

This  murder  of  Caesar  produced  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  conspirators  attempted  to  address  the  senate ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  the  senators  fled  from  the  hall. 
They  then  retired  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  meantime, 
some  of  Caesar's  friends,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mar- 
cus Antonius  (or  Antony),  brought  his  body  into  the 
forum,  and  exposed  it,  covered  with  wounds,  to  the  view 
of  the  people.  Antony  had  served  under^.Caesar  in  his 
wars,  and  was  now  one  of  the  consuls.  He  addressed 
the  people,  enlarging  on  Caesar's  virtues,  and  his  affec- 
tion for  them,  as  a  proof  of  which  he  read  his  will,  by 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them  his  extensive  gardens, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  each  citizen.  In 
this  manner  he  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people  to 
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such  a  pitch,  that  they  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  city. 

Antony,  whose  object  in  thus  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  people,  was  to  obtain  for  himself  the  possession 
of  sovereign  power,  as  soon  as  he  found  his  authority 
established,  no  longer  even  pretended  to  think  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  Caesar.  Octavius,  the  grand- 
nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Csesar,  then  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  hastened  to  Rome  to  claim  the  j 
inheritance,  and  avenge  the  murder  of  his  uncle.  But 
he  was  coldly  received  by  Antony ;  and  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  him,  endeavoured 
successfully  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  A 
quarrel  broke  out  between  them,  which  ended  in  a  war. 

Brutus  had  gone  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,*  where  he  had 
raised  a  small  body  of  troops.  Antony  marched  against 
him,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Mutina.  Octavius, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of  Antony,  prevailed  on 
the  senate  to  command  him  to  abandon  the  siege,  and 
wait  their  orders.  Antony  treated  this  message  with 
contempt;  and  the  senate  sent  an  army,  under  the 
consuls,  to  reduce  him  to  subjection.  Octavius  accom- 
panied the  expedition  with  a  body  of  troops  commanded 
by  himself.  After  several  engagements,  a  general  battle 
took  place,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated.  One  of  the 
Roman  consuls  who  was  mortally  wounded,  on  his  death- 
bed informed  Octavius  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
senate  to  get  rid  of  him  as  well  as  Antony,  and  that  it  was 
for  this  purpose  that  they  opposed  them  to  each  other. 
Octavius,  deeply  moved  by  this  information,  resolved  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Antony,  instead  of  contending  with 
him  longer. 

Antony,  after  his  defeat,  had  resorted  to  Lepidus,  a 
man  who  had  favoured  his  views,  and  then  commanded 
some  troops  in  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps.  Octavius  now 
proposed  to  join  his  forces  to  theirs ;  and  a  conference 
took  place,  at  which   it  was  agreed  that  they  should 

*  That  part  of  ancient  Gaul  which  lay  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps  and  is  now  the  North  of  Italy. 
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Mark  Antony. 


jointly  possess  the  supreme  authority  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  under  the  title  of  Triumvirate ;  that  the 
government  of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  ;  and  that  all  their  enemies,  as 
contained  in  lists  furnished  by  each  of  them,  should  be 
destroyed.  V 

This  treaty  being  concluded,  the  Triumvirs  imme- 
diately renewed  the  horrible  cruelties  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  Great  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors and  citizens  of  Rome  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
estates  divided  among  their  murderers.  Having  fully 
satisfied  their  covetousness  and  vengeance,  they  declared 
the  proscription  at  end.  Octavius  and  Antony  marched 
to  oppose  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  now  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  in  Greece ;  leaving  Lepidus  to  govern 
in  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  Triumvirs  met  that  of  Brutus  and 
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Cassius  near  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Thrace.  A  bloody 
battle  took  place,  in  which  the  conspirators  were  de- 
feated, and  Cassius  slain.  Brutus  collected  the  remains 
of  the  army  ;  and  another  battle  took  place  a  few  week3 
afterwards,  in  which  he  was  again  defeated.  Escaping 
from  the  field  with  a  few  followers,  Brutus  sat  down 
under  a  rock  that  concealed  him  from  the  pursuers. 
Here,  finding  that  his  fortunes  were  desperate,  and  that 
most  of  his  friends  were  slain,  he  resolved  to  die  also, 
and  prevailing  on  one  of  his  attendants  to  present  to 
him  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  threw  himself  upon  it, 
and  immediately  expired.  The  destruction  of  Brutus 
and  his  party  took  place  in  the  year  42  before  Christ. 

The  Triumvirs  now  reigned  without  control  over  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  the  real  power  was  possessed  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  Lepidus  enjoying  only  the  appear- 
ance of  it.  Octavius  remained  in  Italy  ;  while  Antony 
went  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  the  east. 

Octavius,  who  seems  to  have  been  long  determined 
to  possess  himself  of  the  sole  power,  soon  found  a  pre- 
text for  getting  rid  of  Lepidus.  That  person,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  small  share  of  authority  allowed  him,  de- 
manded an  equal  share  of  power  with  his  colleague. 
This  produced  a  quarrel ;  and  Octavius,  knowing  his 
influence  even  in  the  army  of  Lepidus,  went  alone  to 
his  camp,  and  declared  his  intention  of  deposing  him. 
Lepidus,  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit; and  Octavius,  sparing  his  life,  banished  him  to 
Circaeum,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ob-  , 
scurity. 

Antony's  conduct,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  him 
contemptible  to  the  Romans.  Having  been  engaged  in 
some  transactions  respecting  Egypt,  he  became  so  cap- 
tivated by  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  Cleopatra,  that  he 
sacrificed  every  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  to  his 
passion  for  her.  He  treated  his  wife,  Fulvia,  with  such 
cruelty  as  to  shorten  her  days ;  and,  having  had  some 
differences  with  Octavius,  their  apparent  reconciliation 
was  followed  by  his  marriage  with  Octavius's  sister. 
After  this,  he  roused  himself  for  a  time  from  his  slothful 
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Cleopatra. 


and  luxurious  life,  and  led  a  very  large  army  against 
the  Parthians.  But  he  was  worsted  by  that  warlike 
people ;  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  a  fourth  part  of 
his  army,  and  all  his  stores.  Disregarding  the  contempt 
and  resentment  which  this  conduct  excited  at  Rome, 
Antony  returned  to  Cleopatra,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  allurements  of  her  society.  He  bestowed  on  her 
many  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  east  which  belonged  to  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  resolved,  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  her,  to  divorce  his  wife  Octavia.  V 

This  foolish  and  vicious  behaviour  afforded  Octavius 
ample  grounds  for  proceeding  to  extremities  against 
Antony.  War  was  declared  against  him  by  the  senate ; 
and  Octavius  took  the  command  of  the  forces.  Antony 
raised  an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  cavalry ;  and 
he  had  a  fleet  of  500  ships.  The  army  and  fleet  of 
Octavius  were  considerably  smaller.    The  fate  of  the 
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war  was  decided  by  the  first  great  engagement,  which 
took  place  at  sea,  near  Actium  in  Epirus.  It  was  fought 
in  a  gulf,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  the 
land  armies  of  Octavius  and  Antony  were  drawn  up  as 
spectators.  The  fight  had  continued  with  great  fury 
for  some  time,  without  advantage  on  either  side;  when 
suddenly  Cleopatra,  who  commanded  a  division  of  An- 
tony's fleet,  was  seen  flying  at  the  head  of  sixty  ships ; 
and  Antony  disgracefully  followed  her.  His  fleet,  how- 
ever, though  thus  deserted,  fought  with  great  obstinacy, 
till  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  The  land  forces 
submitted  to  Octavius,  without  striking  a  blow. 

Antony  returned  with  Cleopatra  to  Egypt,  and  re- 
solved to  defend  that  country  against  his  rival.  Octa- 
vius having  marched  to  Alexandria,  Antony  met  him, 
and  fought  so  desperately  that  he  repulsed  him.  Elated 
by  this  success,  he  challenged  Octavius  to  decide  the 
dispute  between  them  by  single  combat ;  but  Octavius, 
well  aware  of  the  inequality  of  their  situations,  coolly 
replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to  die,  besides 
falling  by  his  hand.  Antony  then  ordered  his  ships  to 
attack  the  fleet  of  Octavius ;  and  they  sailed  in  good 
order,  apparently  for  that  purpose  ;  but  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  them  salute  the  vessels  of  Octavius,  and, 
the  whole  uniting,  sail  into  the  harbour.  This  desertion 
took  place  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  Cleo- 
patra, who  betrayed  Antony  that  she  might  make  her 
peace  with  his  conqueror.  Finding  his  situation  utterly 
desperate,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  Cleopatra 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Octavius,  and  at  first  endeavoured, 
by  all  her  arts,  to  gain  his  affection ;  but  finding  that 
she  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  The  death 
of  Cleopatra,  which  took  place  in  the  year  30  before 
Christ,  terminated  the  monarchy  of  Egypt,  which  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 
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IX.  Augustus. — Tiberius. — Caligula. — Claudius. 

Octavius,  now  the  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
exercised  his  authority  for  several  years  under  the  title 
of  consul,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  every  year, 
along  with  some  other  person  whom  he  chose  to  invest 
with  the  empty  title.  At  length  he  assumed  the  royal 
power,  taking  the  titles  of  Emperor  and  Augustus; 
which  latter  title,  though  it  was  taken  by  his  successors, 
became  the  name  by  which  he  particularly  was  distin- 
guished. This  event  took  place  twenty-seven  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Roman  empire  now  comprehended  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  was  nearly  4000 
miles  in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth.  Augustus,  who 
had  gained  his  power  by  means  of  the  army,  took  every 
method  to  preserve  its  favour ;  he  kept  up  great  military 
establishments  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire;  and 
the  standing  army  thus  supported  amounted  to  above 
170,000  men.     He  also  maintained  a  powerful  navy,  to 
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keep  the  seas  clear  of  pirates,  and  protect  the  immense 
trade  carried  on  between  Italy  and  the  distant  parts  of 
the  empire. 

The  extent  of  the  empire  exposed  it  to  frequent  at- 
tacks from  the  nations  on  its  borders.  About  ten  years 
after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  the  province  of  Gaul 
was  invaded  by  those  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Europe,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Ger- 
mans :  and  the  Rhaetians,  a  people  of  the  country  now 
called  Switzerland,  soon  afterwards  invaded  Italy, 
where  they  committed  horrible  ravages.  These  in- 
vaders, however,  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  Roman 
armies.  Having  restored  peace  throughout  the  empire, 
Augustus  ordered  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  re- 
mained open  since  the  days  of  Numa  Pompilius,  to  be 
closed.* 

During  this  interval  of  universal  peace,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  born  in  Judsea. 

The  northern  nations  having  renewed  their  attacks,  a 
Roman  army,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  was  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  them.  Augustus  suffered  the  most  violent 
grief  on  account  of  this  disaster ;  for  several  months  he 
allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  tearing  his  clothes, 
and  exclaiming  like  a  madman,  "  Restore  the  legions, 
Varus  I*'  Soon  after  this  he  died,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his  reign;  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  Empress  Livia, 
a  woman  of  a  wicked  character. 

Livia,  before  her  marriage  with  the  emperor,  had  two 
sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Tiberius,  after  divorcing 
his  wife,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor,  married  Julia, 
his  daughter,  a  princess  infamous  for  her  debaucheries. 
Drusus,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  Germany,  died, 
leaving  a  son  named  Germanicus,  whom  the  emperor 
obliged  Tiberius  to  adopt,  though  he  had  a  son  of  his 

*  Janus,  a  Roman  deity,  was  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  king 
of  Italy,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worshipped  as  a  god,1h  con- 
sequence of  his  having  taught  his  subjects  husbandry,  and  other 
peaceful  arts.  His  temple,  erected  by  Romulus,  was  kept  open 
in  time  of  war,  and  shut  during  peace. 
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own.  Augustus  himself  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  son ; 
and  before  his  death,  made  him  his  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty.  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  consequently, 
Tiberius  became  emperor. 


Caligula. 

At  the  beginning  of  Tiberius's  reign,  an  extensive 
revolt  took  place  among  the  troops  in  Germany.  It  was 
quelled  by  the  efforts  of  Germanicus ;  who  afterwards 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Germans,  and  performed 
many  brilliant  exploits.  Germanicus  was  distinguished 
for  his  virtues  and  talent.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  cut 
off,  as  was  supposed,  by  poison,  given  him  by  Piso,  his 
colleague  in  the  government  of  Syria. 

Tiberius  bestowed  his  confidence  on  Sejanus,  a  Roman 
knight,  whom  he  had  made  his  minister.  Sejanus  was 
a  monster  of  wickedness  and  cruelty.  Aspiring  to  the 
throne,  he  resolved  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood 
in  his  way.  His  first  victim  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  the 
emperor,  whose  wife,  Julia,  he  corrupted,  and  then  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband.  The  emperor,  desti- 
tute of  feeling,  showed  no  grief  for  his  son's  death.  He 
even  made  a  jest  of  it ;  for,  when  deputies  from  Troy 
arrived,  somewhat  late,  to  condole  with  him,  he  condoled 
with  them  on  the  death  of  Hector. 

To  prevent  the  emperor  from  hindering  the  execution 
of  his  further  designs,  Sejanus  persuaded  him  to  retire 
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from  the  cares  of  government,  and  spend  a  life  of  plea- 
sure at  a  distance  from  Rome.  Tiberius  accordingly, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  retired  to  the  island  of 
Caprese,  a  beautiful  spot,  where  he  resided  during  the 
rest  of  his  life;  and  which  he  polluted  by  the  most 
abominable  debaucheries  and  cruelties.  Sejanus,  whose 
influence  with  him  was  unbounded,  easily  persuaded 
him  to  put  to  death  everyone  he  wished  to  remove; 
among  whom  were  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  the  sons  of  Ger- 
manicus.  As  his  power  increased,  he  assumed  greater 
state  and  magnificence,  and  was  more  dreaded  than  the 
emperor  himself. 

But  his  fall  was  sudden  and  dreadful.  It  appears 
that  a  plot,  which  he  had  formed  against  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  was  discovered  and  revealed  to  Tiberius.  The 
tyrant,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  dissemble ;  and 
loaded  the  traitor  with  fresh  honours,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  destroy  him.  At  last  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
ordering  Sejanus  to  be  imprisoned  ;  but  they,  venturing 
beyond  their  instructions,  decreed  his  immediate  death. 
The  universal  hatred  now  burst  forth  :  as  he  was  led  to 
execution,  the  people  loaded  him  with  insults  and  curses. 
He  attempted  to  hide  his  face  with  his  hands :  but,  to 
deprive  him  even  of  this  poor  relief,  they  were  bound 
behind  him.  His  mangled  body  was  dragged  about  the 
streets  :  and  the  multitude,  in  their  fury,  murdered  his 
whole  family. 

After  this  event,  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  devoured  by 
an  unceasing  thirst  for  blood.  Not  a  day  passed  without 
executions,  in  which  the  victims  suffered  the  most 
horrible  torments.  When  one  of  them  killed  himself  to 
avoid  the  torture,  "  Ah  !"  the  tyrant  exclaimed,  "  how 
has  that  man  been  able  to  escape  me  V%  When  another 
entreated  that  he  might  immediately  be  put  to  death, 
"No!"  cried  Tiberius,  UI  am  not  sufficiently  your 
*riend  to  shorten  your  torment." 

In  the  meantime  the  remoter  provinces  were  overrun 

)y  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  whole  empire  was 

n  a  state  of  disorder  that  alarmed  him  for  his  safety, 

md  excited  in  him  such  a  hatred  of  all  mankind,  that 
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he  was  heard  to  wish  that  the  whole  human  race  might 
perish  along  with  him.  Exhausted  by  his  debaucheries, 
he  began  to  think  of  a  successor ;  and  chose  Caligula, 
the  remaining  son  of  Germanicus.  He  was  at  last  seized 
with  a  sickness  which  appeared  to  be  mortal ;  and  Cali- 
gula, supposing  him  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  proceeded  to 
assume  the  government,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
news  that  the  emperor  seemed  to  be  recovering.  He 
secured  his  own  safety,  by  ordering  the  emperor  to  be 
despatched.  Thus  Tiberius  died,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-second  of  his  reign. 


Caligula. 


Caligula  at  first  conducted  himself  with  great  mode- 
ration. He  refused  to  listen  to  an  account  of  a  conspi- 
racy which  was  alleged  to  have  been  formed  against 
him,  saying  that  having  done  nothing  to  deserve  any 
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man's  hatred,  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  man.  He  set 
about  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  restored  to 
the  people  their  ancient  right  of  electing  magistrates  ; 
he  endeavoured,  too,  to  correct  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  manners,  not  only  by  punishing  vice,  but  by  bestowing 
rewards  on  virtuous  conduct. 

But  this  seemingly  excellent  behaviour  was  merely  a 
cloak,  under  which  he  concealed  the  wickedness  of  his 
mind.  In  less  than  a  year  he  threw  it  off,  and  gave  a 
loose  to  his  covetousness,  lust,  and  cruelty.  His  barba- 
rities were  committed  in  mere  sport  and  wantonness. 
Having  been  sick,  and  hearing  that  a  person  had  devoted 
himself  to  death  in  case  he  should  recover,  he  compelled 
the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  by  ordering  him  to  be  thrown 
over  the  ramparts.  The  emperor's  father-in-law  was 
put  to  death  on  some  slight  suspicion ;  and  Grecinus,  an 
eminent  senator,  shared  his  fate,  for  refusing  to  give 
false  testimony  against  him.  Crowds  wTere  thus  daily 
sacrificed  to  his  suspicions,  and  his  mere  love  of  cruelty. 
His  luxury  and  prodigality  were  unexampled.  He  ex- 
ercised his  ingenuity  in  inventing  the  most  expensive 
dishes;  and,  to  make  them  more  costly,  had  jewels  dis- 
solved among  the  sauces.  He  sometimes  employed 
himself,  for  days  together,  in  scattering  money  among 
the  people.  He  had  large  ships  built  of  cedar,  inlaid 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  with  silken  sails  ;  in 
these  he  used  to  coast  along  the  shore  of  Campania, 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  his  luxuries.  In  the  midst 
of  these  entertainments  he  amused  himself  by  throwing 
many  of  his  attendants  into  the  sea.  On  one  occasion 
he  ordered  several  vessels,  filled  with  spectators,  to  be 
attacked  and  sunk ;  many  were  drowned,  and  some, 
who  endeavoured  to  escape,  were  struck  down  by  the 
emperor's  command. 

By  his  unheard-of  prodigality,  Caligula,  having  squan 
dered  a  sum  equal  to  18,000,000Z.  sterling,  amassed  by 
Tiberius,  totally  exhausted  his  treasures.  To  supply 
the  means  of  his  profusion,  he  now  extorted  money  from 
his  subjects  in  every  way  he  could  devise.  Taxes  were 
laid  upon  everything,  even  to  the  wages  of  the  poorest 
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tradesman.  He  kept  a  gaming-house,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived the  profits.  On  one  occasion,  having  had  a  run 
of  ill  luck,  he  happened  to  observe  two  rich  knights 
passing  by,  on  which  he  suddenly  rose  up,  and  ordered 
their  estates  to  be  confiscated.  Then,  joining  his  com- 
panions, he  told  them  he  had  never  made  a  better  throw 
in  his  life.  On  another  occasion,  being  in  want  of 
money  for  a  stake,  he  went  out,  and  ordered  several  no- 
blemen to  be  put  to  death  ;  and,  on  his  return,  told  the 
company  that  they  sat  playing  for  trifles,  while  he  had 
won  sixty  thousand  sesterces*  at  a  cast. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Caligula  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  Britons  and  the  Germans,  in 
which  he  acted  in  a  manner  that  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  insane.  He 
sometimes  hurried  on  so  fast,  that  the  troops  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  standards  and  baggage  behind  :  at  other 
times,  he  moved  with  the  slowness  of  a  religious  proces- 
sion. Instead  of  marching  into  Germany,  he  led  his 
troops  to  the  sea-shore  in  Batavia :  and  there,  drawing 
up  the  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  causing  the  warlike 
instruments  to  sound,  he  made  his  men  gather  shells  in 
their  helmets.  He  then  made  them  a  speech,  extolling 
their  exploits,  and  erected  a  lofty  tower  as  a  trophy  of 
his  victory. 

This  dreadful  career  of  folly  and  wickedness  was 
short  A  conspiracy  against  Caligula  was  formed, 
chiefly  by  Cherea,  an  officer  of  the  guards,  whom  the 
emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  insulting,  because  he  had  an 
effeminate  voice.  The  conspirators  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  emperor  going  to  the  bath.  As  he  was  en- 
tering, Cherea  struck  him  to  the  ground,  crying,  "  Ty- 
rant, think  on  this !"  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  rushed 
in ;  and,  while  the  emperor  continued  struggling,  and 
crying  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they  despatched  him 
with  their  swords.  He  was  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  nearly  three  years. 

As  the  conspirators  had  made  no  provision  for  ap- 

*  Nearly  500,000Z.  sterling. 
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pointing  a  successor,  Caligula's  death  produced  great 
confusion.  A  number  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  soldiers  ;  who,  having  discovered  Claudius, 
the  emperor's  uncle,  in  a  secret  place  where  he  had  hid 
himself,  suddenly  resolved  to  make  him  emperor.  They 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  camp,  where  they 
proclaimed  him ;  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  who  had  no  power  to  oppose  it.  Cherea, 
and  some  others  of  the  conspirators,  were  immediately* 
seized  and  put  to  death. 


Claudius. 


Claudius  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
reign.  He  had  been  subject  to  diseases  which  had 
weakened  both  his  body  and  mind.  His  conduct,  at 
first,  however,  showed  good  sense  and  good  intentions. 
He  was  diligent  in  dispensing  justice ;  and  sometimes 
displayed  considerable  acuteness  in  doing  so  ;  as  when, 
on  one  occasion,  he  obliged  a  woman  to  acknowledge  a 
son  whom  she  had  disowned,  by  decreeing  that  she 
should  marry  him.  He  was  attentive  to  the  supply  of 
the  city  with  provisions ;  and  constructed  an  aqueduct 
of  wonderful  magnitude,  which  brought  water  from 
forty  miles  distance.     He  also  made  a  magnificent  har- 
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bour  at  Ostia,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  acted, 
too,  with  vigour,  in  defending  the  extremities  of  the 
empire ;  and  undertook,  personally,  an  expedition  into 
Britain. 

But  Claudius  was  unable  to  act  steadily  for  himself, 
and  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  wicked 
favourites.  His  chief  adviser  was  his  wife  Messalina,  a 
woman  abandoned  to  every  vice.  He  allowed  her  and 
her  associates  to  commit,  in  his  name,  the  most  atro- 
cious acts  of  cruelty  and  rapacity;  and  the  fears  and 
suspicions  to  which  he  became  a  prey,  soon  made  him 
act  in  the  same  way  himself.  He  grew  more  and  more 
bloodthirsty ;  and  the  use  of  torture  became  his  chief 
enjoyment.  Such,  at  the  same  time  was  his  insensi- 
bility, that  he  would  frequently  invite  to  supper  persons 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  before.  No  less 
than  thirty-five  senators,  and  three  hundred  knights, 
were  executed  during  his  reign. 

Messalina,  meanwhile,  relying  on  the  emperor's  weak- 
ness of  mind,  set  no  bounds  to  her  wickedness.  Having 
quarrelled,  however,  with  one  of  her  companions  in  vice, 
he  informed  the  emperor  of  circumstances  which  roused 
even  his  insensibility,  and  filled  him  with  fears  for  his 
own  safety.  He  ordered  Messalina  and  her  infamous 
companions  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  He  was 
feasting  when  informed  that  she  was  dead  ;  but  conti- 
nued at  table  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  next  day 
while  at  dinner,  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  her  ab- 
sence. 

Soon  afterwards,  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Germanicus,  a  woman  not  less 
vicious  than  Messalina  had  been.  Her  chief  object  was 
to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own  son,  Nero,  by  her 
former  husband,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Britannicus,  son  of  the  emperor  and  Messalina.  For 
this  purpose  she  married  Nero  to  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, Octavia,  and  caused  the  emperor  to  adopt  him  as 
his  son.  The  violent  and  domineering  temper  of  Agrip- 
pina  became  intolerable  to  Claudius ;  and  he  having  on 
some  occasion  expressed  his  feelings  in  a  manner  that 
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alarmed  her  for  her  own  safety,  she  determined  to  se- 
cure herself  by  his  death,  and  caused  poison  to  be  given 
him  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  He  died  in  the  year  54 
of  the  Christian  era. 


Nero. 


X.  Nero. 

Nero,  by  the  influence  of  his  mother,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Britannicus. 
He  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  his  former  charac- 
ter was  good.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  gained  for 
him  the  love  of  his  subjects.  He  appeared  to  be  just, 
humane,  and  liberal.  When  a  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  signed,  he 
used  to  exclaim,  "  Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never 
learned  to  write !"  The  senate  having  paid  him  some 
compliments  on  his  conduct,  he  replied  with  seeming 
modesty,  "  that  they  should  defer  their  thanks  till  he 
had  deserved  them." 

In  this  manner  Nero  conducted  himself  for  five  years. 
All  this  while  he  restrained  his  natural  disposition,  for 
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the  purpose  of  establishing  his  power.  His  first  crime 
was  the  murder  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  the  late  em- 
peror, and  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  This  young  man, 
by  his  orders,  was  poisoned  at  a  banquet.  After  this,  the 
emperor  soon  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  showed  himself 
in  his  real  colours.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
profligate  indulgences ;  and  divorced  his  wife  Octavia,  in 
order  to  marry  Poppea,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  favourites, 
a  woman  of  a  very  vicious  character.  Poppea  used  all  her 
arts  to  excite  the  emperor's  hatred  of  his  mother,  and 
persuaded  him  to  put  her  to  death.  He  first  endea- 
voured to  have  her  poisoned,  but  this  failing,  he  had  her 
invited  on  board  a  ship,  so  contrived  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water.  This  plot  also  failed,  as  she  was  taken 
out  of  the  water  by  a  trading  vessel  that  happened  to  be 
passing.  Nero,  thus  disappointed  in  his  horrid  schemes, 
determined  to  put  her  to  death  openly.  He  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread  that  she  had  conspired  against  his 
life ;  and,  under  this  pretence,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers 
to  despatch  her.  Next  day  he  defended  his  conduct  in 
the  senate,  who  were  so  sunk  in  meanness  as  to  applaud 
him  for  it. 

While  Nero  gave  a  loose  to  the  cruelty  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  showed  great  fondness  for  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ment. Chariot-driving  was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits. 
He  used  to  exhibit  his  skill  at  the  public  chariot  races 
in  the  circus,  greedily  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  fond  of  music,  and  believed  himself  to  be 
a  fine  singer.  He  attempted  also  to  write  poetry,  and 
was  very  vain  of  his  productions.  He  made  a  journey 
through  different  parts  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  his  talents.  Wherever  he  went,  he  per- 
formed at  the  public  theatres.  While  he  was  on  the 
stage,  nobody  was  permitted  to  leave  the  theatre.  Sol- 
diers were  stationed  in  different  places  to  make  the 
audience  applaud.  An  old  senator  named  Vespasian 
(who  was  afterwards  emperor),  happening  to  fall  asleep 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  a  great  part  of 
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Rome  was  consumed  by  fire.  It  raged  for  six  days : 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  in  their 
attempts  to  save  their  property  from  the  flames,  which 
spread  with  surprising  rapidity.  Many  men  were  seen 
preventing,  by  threats,  those  who  attempted  to  stop  the 
fire,  and  even  throwing  firebrands  into  the  houses,  loudly 
declaring  that  they  had  orders  to  do  so.  Scarcely  had 
this  fire  ceased,  than  a  new  one  broke  out  in  certain 
buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  a  favourite  of  the 
emperor.  While  the  flames  raged,  Nero  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  his  palace,  singing  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Nero  himself  was  generally  suspected  to  have  caused 
this  fire,  from  the  desire,  it  was  said,  of  having  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  city,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  He 
immediately  set  about  the  rebuilding  it  according  to  a 
regular  plan ;  and  the  city,  as  now  restored,  became 
more  beautiful  than  before.  He  endeavoured  to  remove 
from  himself  the  odium  of  this  deed,  by  accusing  the 
Christians,  who  were  by  this  time  numerous  in  Rome, 
of  having  committed  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  false 
charge,  they  were  subjected  to  a  barbarous  persecution. 
Great  opposition  was,  indeed,  often  made  by  the  heathen 
emperors  of  Rome  to  the  infant  church  of  Christ ;  but 
our  holy  religion,  being  derived  from  God,  was  sustained 
by  his  Almighty  power,  and  thus  was  made  to  triumph 
in  the  end  over  that  violence,  cruelty,  and  persecution, 
which  must  otherwise  have  driven  it  from  the  world. 

The  emperor's  tyranny  produced  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  formed  by  Piso,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  Rome.  It  was  discovered  before  it  was  ripe  for  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  great  number  of  eminent  persons,  either 
concerned  in  it,  or  suspected  of  being  so,  were  put  to 
death.  Among  them,  the  most  remarkable  were  Seneca, 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  who  had  been  Nero's  tutor, 
and  Lucan  the  poet,  who  was  Seneca's  nephew.  Bodies 
of  soldiers  were  sent  through  the  surrounding  country 
in  search  of  those  who  were  accused.  Crowds  of  pri- 
soners, loaded  with  chains,  were  daily  brought  to  the 
palace-gate  to  receive  their  sentence  from  Nero's  own 
mouth.  He  presided  in  person  at  the  torture  and  at 
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executions ;  and  appeared  to  delight  in  the  agony  and 
death  of  his  victims.  The  empress  Poppea  did  not 
escape  his  fury.  She  died  of  a  miscarriage,  caused  by 
his  having  kicked  her  in  a  fit  of  savage  fury. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  enslaved  and  wretched 
at  home,  they  carried  on  some  successful  wars  abroad. ' 
The  inhabitants  of  Britain  having  endeavoured,  under 
their  queen  Boadicea,  to  free  themselves,  were  so  com- 
pletely subdued,  that  they  never  again  made  an  attempt 
to  revolt,  so  long  as  the  Romans  remained  among  them. 
Many  victories  were  gained  over  the  Parthians;  and 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  assisted  by 
the  Parthians,  was  compelled  to  go  to  Rome,  and  make 
a  complete  submission  to  the  emperor. 

Revolts  now  broke  out  in  different  quarters.  The  first 
appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex,  who  commanded 
the  troops  there.  He  publicly  protested  against  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Nero;  proclaimed  Sergius 
Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him  to  join  in  dethroning 
the  tyrant.  Galba,  at  that  time  governor  of  Spain,  was 
a  man  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  Both  in 
peace  and  war.  He  was  now  an  old  man ;  and  had  long 
desired  to  live  in  obscurity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspi- 
cions and  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  joined  Vindex. 

When  Nero  heard  of  this  event,  he  was  at  supper. 
Struck  with  terror,  he  overturned  the  table  with  his  foot, 
and  fainted.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  struck  his 
head  and  tore  his  clothes,  crying  that  he  was  utterly 
undone.  He  next  began  to  meditate  the  wildest  schemes 
of  vengeance  and  destruction.  He  thought  of  murder- 
ing all  the  Gauls  in  Rome,  of  putting  to  death  all  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  of  poisoning  the  senate, 
burning  the  city,  and  letting  loose  the  wild  beasts  upon 
the  people.  These  furious  thoughts  were  mixed  with 
the  most  trifling  cares.  He  was  anxious  to  provide 
wagons  for  the  carriage  of  his  musical  instruments ;  and 
dressed  up  a  number  of  the  profligate  women  who  sur- 
rounded him,  in  military  attire,  in  order  to  meet  the 
enemy.     His  despair  became  actual  madness. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  troops  in  Germany,  Africa,  and 
Lusitania,  as  well  as  the  armies  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  de- 
clared against  Nero :  and  the  whole  empire  was  soon  in 
a  state  of  revolt.  The  praetorian  guards  left  the  palace, 
and  proclaimed  Galba  emperor.  Nero  sent  for  his  friends ; 
but  every  friend  had  forsaken  him.  He  went  himself  from 
house  to  house  in  search  of  them  ;  but  all  had  disappeared. 
His  servants  followed  the  example,  and,  after  plunder- 
ing his  apartments,  made  their  escape.  In  his  despera- 
tion, he  desired  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  kill  him ;  but  no  one  complying  with 
his  request,  he  cried,  "  Alas  !  have  I  neither  friend  nor 
enemy?"  He  then  asked  for  a  hiding-place ;  and 
Phaon,  one  of  his  attendants,  offered  him  his  house  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city.  Nero,  half-dressed,  and 
with  his  face  covered,  set  out  for  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, attended  by  four  servants  who  had  remained  with 
him.  He  heard  the  confused  shouts  of  the  people,  and 
cries  of  the  soldiers.  A  passenger,  meeting  him  on  the 
way,  cried,  "  There  go  men  in  pursuit  of  Nero."  An- 
other asked  him  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the 
city.  His  horse  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay 
on  the  road,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief  from  his  face  ; 
and  a  soldier  addressed  him  by  name.  He  now  left  his 
horse,  and  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Phaon's  house. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  was 
waiting  till  a  hole  was  made  in  the  wall  to  admit  him, 
he  took  up  some  muddy  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
to  quench  his  thirst,  saying,  "  To  this  liquor  is  Nero  re- 
duced !"  Having  got  into  the  house  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  pallet.  A  slave  of  Phaon  arrived  with  the  tidings 
that  Galba  had  been  declared  emperor,  and  he  himself 
condemned  to  die,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
laws.  He  inquired  what  that  meant ;  and  was  told  that 
the  criminal  was  to  be  stripped  naked,  to  have  his  head 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  posture  to  be  scourged  to 
death.  Struck  with  horror,  he  seized  two  daggers  he 
had  brought  with  him,  examined  their  points,  and  laid 
them  down  again,  saying,  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 
The  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  now  heard ;  and  Nero, 
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finding*  all  was  lost,  stabbed  himself.  Before  he  was 
dead,  the  soldiers  burst  in  the  room  :  and  one  of  them, 
pretending  he  came  to  his  relief,  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  blood  with  his  cloak.  But  Nero,  fixing  his  eyes 
sternly  on  him,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  too  late :  is  this  your 
fidelity?"  and  expired.  His  death  took  place  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 


XI.    GALBA. — OTHO. — VlTELLIUS. 

Galba  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  when  he  began 
to  reign ;  and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the 
possession  of  supreme  power,  even  at  that  age,  called 
into  action  vices  of  his  character  which  had  not  been 
remarkable  during  his  former  long  life.  Before  he  en- 
tered Rome,  he  committed  an  act  of  rigour  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  cruelty.  A  large  body  of  seamen, 
who  had  obtained  certain  privileges  from  Nero,  met  the 
new  emperor  to  request  a  confirmation  of  those  privi- 
leges. Galba  making  no  answer,  they  insisted  with 
some  clamour  upon  their  demand ;  whereupon  the  em- 
peror ordered  his  cavalry  to  ride  among  them  and  put 
them  to  the  sword.  Seven  thousand  of  them  were  thus 
killed ;  and  the  emperor,  not  content  with  this  punish- 
ment, ordered  the  remainder  to  be  decimated,  that  is, 
every  tenth  man  to  be  put  to  death. 

His  avarice,  too,  soon  became  remarkable.  Soon  after 
his  coming  to  Rome,  he  ordered  the  ministers  of  Nero's 
cruelties  to  be  seized  and  publicly  executed  ;  but  it  was 
observed  that  Tigellinus,  the  most  infamous  of  them 
all,  was  not  among  the  number ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  he  had,  by  means  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth,  purchased  his  pardon  from  Galba.  Other  great 
criminals  employed  similar  means  to  screen  themselves 
from  justice.     This  passion  grew  to  such  a  height,  that, 
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in  a  short  time,  all  punishments  could  be  redeemed,  and 
all  offices  bought  with  money. 

Galba,  from  these  vices,  became  very  unpopular ;  and 
concluding  that  he  might  make  himself  more  respected 
if  he  had  an  heir,  he  resolved  to  adopt  some  person  in 
that  character  whose  virtues  might  command  public  es- 
teem. Otho,  a  patrician  of  ancient  family,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  espouse  Galba's  cause,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  select  him  for  this  distinction  ; 
but  Galba  rejected  his  suit,  and  adopted  Piso  Lucinianus, 
a  man  of  character  in  all  respects  superior  to  that  of 
Otho. 

Otho,  thus  disappointed,  resolved  on  obtaining  the 
empire  by  force.  His  extravagance  had  rendered  his 
circumstances  so  desperate,  that  he  was  heard  to  say, 
that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  was  destroyed  by 
his  enemies  in  the  field,  or  his  creditors  in  the  city. 
Having  contrived  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  he  succeeded, 
partly  by  bribes  and  partly  by  promises,  to  corrupt  the 
soldiers,  who  were  already  sufficiently  ill-disposed 
towards  the  emperor.  Otho  was  proclaimed  by  the 
troops,  who  immediately  followed  up  this  act  by  the 
murder  of  Galba,  after  he  had  reigned  only  seven  months. 

Otho  began  his  reign  by  actions  of  mildness  as  well  as 
justice.  He  not  only  pardoned  some  faithful  followers 
of  Galba,  but  bestowed  great  favours  on  them,  saying, 
that  fidelity  deserved  every  reward.  At  the  same  time 
Tigellinus,  the  agent  of  Nero's  cruelties,  who  had  bought 
his  pardon  from  Galba,  was  put  to  death. 

The  emperor  was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne,  when  a 
revolt  broke  out  among  the  troops  in  Germany.  Their 
general,  Vitellius,  who  had  long  desired  to  obtain  the 
empire,  now  persuaded  them  to  proclaim  him  emperor, 
and  to  march  to  Rome.  Otho  left  the  city  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army  to  oppose  him.  They  met  near  Placentia  ; 
and  three  bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the  space  of  three 
days.  In  these  encounters  Otho  had  the  advantage ; 
but  he  was  at  length  totally  defeated  in  a  general  en- 
gagement near  a  village  called  Bedriacum.  Finding 
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himself  utterly  ruined,  he  fell  on  his  own  sword,  after  a 
reign  of  only  three  months. 

Vitellius,  having  thus  gained  the  empire  by  means  of 
his  soldiers,  was  proclaimed  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
senate.  On  arriving  at  Rome  he  entered  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  not  as  a  capital  of  his  own  dominions, 
but  as  a  town  that  he  had  conquered.  He  marched 
through  the  streets,  mounted  on  horseback  and  in 
armour  ;  the  senate  and  people  walking  before  him  like 
captives  in  a  triumph. 

This  emperor  was  as  wicked  as  any  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him.  His  favourite  vice  was  gluttony.  His 
entertainments  were  prodigiously  expensive,  though 
generally  at  the  cost  of  his  subjects,  to  whose  tables  he 
used  to  invite  himself.  The  nobility  and  courtiers 
sought  to  raise  themselves,  not  by  virtue  or  capacity,  but 
by  the  greatness  of  their  entertainments. 

His  cruelty  was  still  more  detestable  than  his  glut- 
tony. Going  to  visit  one  of  the  companions  of  his  plea- 
sures, who  was  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mixed  poison  with 
his  water,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  forgave  any  one  who  came  to  ask  him  for  payment 
of  money  he  had  borrowed.  Having  condemned  one  of 
these  to  death,  he  ordered  his  two  sons  to  be  executed 
along  with  him,  for  having  presumed  to  beg  for  their 
father's  life.  A  Roman  knight  on  his  way  to  execution 
having  cried  out  that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir, 
Vitellius  demanded  to  see  the  will ;  and  finding  himself 
named  heir  jointly  with  another  person,  he  ordered  that 
person  to  be  executed  also,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
whole  of  the  legacy. 

Vitellius  having  thus  made  himself  intolerable  to  his 
subjects,  revolts,  as  usual,  broke  out  in  the  first  place 
among  the  soldiers.  Vespasian,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
commanded  the  armies  in  the  east,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Alexandria.  He  at  first  professed  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  title,  till  the  soldiers  compelled  him 
to  do  so  by  threats  of  immediate  death.  He  sent  an 
army  into  Italy  under  one  of  his  generals  ;  himself  re- 
maining in  the  east  to  raise  forces. 
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On  hearing  of  this  danger,  Vitellius  roused  himself 
from  his  sloth,  and  made  an  effort  to  defend  himself. 
He  despatched  an  army  to  meet  that  of  Vespasian  ;  but 
his  troops  were  defeated  near  Cremona,  with  the  loss  of 
80,000  men.  Sabinus,  one  of  his  officers,  raised  an  in- 
surrection in  Rome,  and  seized  the  Capitol ;  but  the 
soldiers  of  Vitellius  attacked  him  there,  set  fire  to  that 
beautiful  building,  and  took  Sabinus,  who  was  imme- 
diately executed  by  the  emperor's  command ;  and  all  his 
followers  who  escaped  the  fire  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antonius,  Vespasian's  general,  ar- 
rived at  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  attacked  the  city  with 
great  fury  ;  and  it  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  troops 
of  Vitellius.  The  combat  lasted  a  whole  day:  till  at 
last  the  defenders  were  driven  into  the  city,  followed  by 
the  besiegers,  who  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them 
in  the  streets.  All  the  while  the  populace  stood  by  as 
spectators,  clapping  their  hands,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
a  theatre,  and  killing  and  plundering  the  soldiers  of 
either  party,  who  turned  their  back,  or  straggled  from 
the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  This  bloody  scene 
took  place  during  the  time  of  one  of  those  festivals 
called  Saturnalia,  which  the  people  were  not  prevented, 
by  the  horrors  that  surrounded  them,  from  celebrating; 
so  that  the  city  exhibited  a  shocking  mixture  of  mirth, 
riot,  strife,  and  slaughter. 

Vitellius,  deserted  by  every  one,  endeavoured  to  hide 
himself  in  his  palace ;  but  he  was  soon  dragged  from  his 
retreat  by  a  party  of  the  conquering  soldiers.  He  begged 
earnestly  for  life ;  or  at  least  to  be  kept  in  prison  till 
Vespasian's  arrival,  pretending  he  had  secrets  to  reveal. 
But  his  entreaties  were  vain ;  the  soldiers,  tying  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  putting  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
led  him  half  naked  into  the  forum.  The  people  threw 
filth  upon  him  as  he  passed,  and  loaded  him  with  re- 
vilings  and  curses.  Being  brought  into  the  forum,  he 
was  beaten  to  death ;  and  his  body,  after  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  a  hook,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Thus  perished  Vitellius,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eight  months. 
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XIL  Vespasian. — Titus. — Domitian. 

After  the  death  of  Vitellius,  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  messengers  sent  into  Egypt, 
where  he  still  remained,  desiring  his  return  to  Rome. 
Before  he  set  out  for  Rome,  he  gave  his  son,  Titus,  the 
command  of  the  army  that  was  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  his  arrival  he  began  to  reign  in  a  manner  that 
justified  the  hopes  that  were  formed  from  his  virtuous 
character.  He  began  by  restraining  the  lawless  beha- 
viour of  the  soldiers,  and  reducing  them  to  their  ancient 
state  of  discipline.  He  improved  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  took  measures  for  shortening  the 
extravagant  length  of  law-suits.  He  rebuilt  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  erected  the  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  to  this  day  a  striking  monument  of  the  glory 
of  ancient  Rome.  He  extended  his  care  to  the  whole 
empire;  and  employed  a  long  reign  in  acts  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  wisdom. 

In  one  instance  only  did  Vespasian  act  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  his  usual  love  of  mercy.  Julius  Sa- 
binus  was  commander  of  a  small  army  in  Gaul;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Vitellius,  had  declared  himself  emperor. 
Being  defeated,  he  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
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cave,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years,  attended  by  his 
faithful  wife,  Empona,  who  provided  provisions  for  their 
subsistence.  Sabinus  at  length  was  discovered,  carried 
prisoner  to  Rome,  and  executed,  notwithstanding  the 
supplications  of  Empona,  who,  with  her  two  children, 
threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  implored  his  for- 
giveness. Vespasian's  fear  of  a  dangerous  rival  silenced 
the  voice  of  humanity. 

The  only  fault  in  his  disposition  was  a  tendency  to 
avarice.  He  imposed  severe  taxes ;  and  is  accused  of 
having  appointed  men  of  known  rapacity  to  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces,  in  order  that  he  might  share  in  their 
exactions.  The  exhausted  state  of  the  public  treasury, 
however,  when  he  began  to  reign,  furnished  an  excuse 
for  the  heaviness  of  his  taxation. 

Vespasian  brought  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  The  final  subjection  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  effected  by  his 
son  Titus,  in  the  year  70 ;  whereby  a  signal  fulfilment 
was  given  to  the  remarkable  prediction  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  respecting  the  fate  of  that  guilty  city,  and  an 
illustrious  proof  of  the  sovereign  rule  which  the  Divine 
Being  exercises  over  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  gene- 
rals who  commanded  in  Britain,  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  that  island  to  subjection.  After  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  Vespasian  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Titus. 

Titus  even  surpassed  his  father  in  the  virtues  which 
became  a  monarch  and  a  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
given  to  pleasure ;  but  he  now  forsook  every  inclination 
and  pursuit  inconsistent  with  the  duties  he  was  called 
on  to  perforin.  He  loved,  and  wished  to  marry,  Bere- 
nice, sister  of  Agrippa,  king  of  Judaea  :  but  finding  this 
connexion  disagreeable  to  the  Romans,  he  overcame  his 
passion,  and,  what  was  a  still  greater  effort,  resisted  her 
love  for  him,  and  sent  her  away.  He  dismissed  all  the 
companions  of  his  looser  recreations,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  wise  and  virtuous  counsellors.  His  whole 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  good  of  his  subjects ;  and 
it  is  related,  that  one  night  recollecting  that  he  had  not 
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during  the  day  done  anything  useful  to  mankind,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  lost  a  day  !" 

In  this  reign  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
did  great  damage  to  the  neighbouring  country ;  and 
Rome  was  yisited,  first  by  a  fire,  which  continued  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  then  by  a  plague,  during 
which  10,000  persons  were  buried  in  a  day.  These  dis- 
asters called  forth  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  emperor's 
humanity.  It  was  during  the  above  eruption  that  Pliny, 
the  celebrated  writer  on  Natural  History,  lost  his  life. 

Titus  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery from  his  brother,  Domitian,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age,  having  reigned  between  two  and  three  years. 

Domitian,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  was  in  all  re- 
spects his  opposite.  Like  Nero,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  affected  virtues  w7hich  he  did  not 
possess.  He  appeared  to  abhor  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
injustice  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  wickedness  of  his  cha- 
racter became  apparent.  He  gave  himself  up  to  gaming, 
and  the  exhibition  of  expensive  shows  ;  and  his  amuse- 
ments in  solitude  were  of  the  most  childish  and  con- 
temptible kind.  His  favourite  pastime  was  catching 
flies  and  sticking  them  through  with  a  bodkin.  One  of 
his  servants,  being  asked  if  the  emperor  was  alone,  an- 
swered that  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  fly  in  his  company. 
His  vices  seemed  to  increase  every  day  ;  and  as  he  felt 
that  he  w7as  becoming  more  and  more  hateful  to  the  peo- 
ple, his  hatred  of  them  increased  in  the  same  degree. 
Agricola,  the  famous  general,  who  had  performed  the 
most  important  services  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  became  the  object  of  his  jealousy  and  ingrati- 
tude. Agricola  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  Britain, 
and  ordered  to  return  to  Rome.  Soon  afterwards  he 
died  in  retirement ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  death 
was  hastened  by  the  emperor. 

The  general  hatred  of  Domitian  encouraged  Lucius 
Antonius,  who  governed  in  Germany,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  to  revolt,  and  assume  the  imperial 
dignity ;  but  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  emperor's 
troops.     Domitian's  cruelties  were  heightened  by  this 
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conspiracy:  in  order  to  discover  who  were  concerned 
in  it,  he  put  those  he  suspected  to  the  most  unheard-of 
tortures.  The  terrors  and  sufferings  of  his  subjects 
now  became  his  most  common  amusements.  On  one 
occasion,  having'  invited  the  senators  to  a  banquet,  he 
conducted  them  into  a  hall  dimly  lighted,  and  hung 
round  with  black.  The  room  contained  various  instru- 
ments of  torture  and  death ;  and  round  it  were  placed 
coffins,  on  which  each  of  the  terrified  senators  beheld 
his  own  name.  While  they  gazed  upon  these  dreadful 
objects,  a  body  of  men,  with  their  bodies  blackened,  and 
each  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch  in  the 
other,  burst  into  the  hall,  and  danced  around  them  with 
fierce  gestures.  At  last,  when  the  guests  were  expect- 
ing instant  death,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
>  servant  announced  that  the  emperor  gave  the  company 
leave  to  withdraw. 

The  Jews  were  exposed,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the 
cruelty  of  this  monster,  partly  on  account  of  the  wealth 
of  many  of  them,  which  excited  his  avarice,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  prophecy,  long  current  in  the  east,  that  a 
person  of  the  line  of  David  should  rule  the  world ;  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  commanded  all 
the  Jews  of  the  line  of  David  to  be  sought  out  and  put 
to  death.  He  persecuted  the  Christians,  too,  with  great 
barbarity ;  putting  great  numbers  of  them  to  death  by 
the  most  dreadful  tortures. 

Domitian  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  fears  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  His  wife  Domitia,  who  had  of- 
fended him,  having  obtained,  by  accident,  a  sight  of  his 
tablets,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  mark  the  names 
of  those  whom  he  intended  to  destroy,  was  struck  at 
finding  her  own  name  in  the  fatal  list.  She  imme- 
diately showed  it  to  several  officers  of  the  household, 
whose  names  were  also  in  it ;  and  they  agreed  to  save 
themselves  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  On  the  night 
fixed  for  the  attempt,  his  chamberlain  informed  him 
that  Stephanus,  the  steward  of  his  household,  desired  to 
speak  with  him  on  urgent  business.  Stephanus,  being 
admitted,  began  to  give  information  of  a  pretended  con- 
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spiracy,  and  showed  a  paper  containing  the  particulars. 
While  Domitian  was  eagerly  reading  it,  Stephanus 
stabbed  him  in  the  groin  with  his  dagger.  The  wound 
not  being  deadly,  a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  during 
which  a  number  of  the  other  conspirators  rushing  in, 
despatched  the  emperor  with  many  wounds.  Some  of 
the  guards,  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  assistance,  but 
too  late  to  save  him.     Stephanus,  however,  was  slain. 

On  hearing  of  this  event,  the  senate  hastily  assem- 
bled ;  and,  resolving  to  provide  a  successor  before  the 
army  could  take  the  appointment  on  themselves,  they 
immediately  chose  Cocceius  Nerva. 


XIII.  Nerva. — Trajan. — Adrian. — Antoninus 
Pius. — Marcus  Aurelius. — Commodus. 

Nerva,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Rome.  He  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  virtuous 
tenour  of  his  life  than  for  his  talents.  His  conduct 
during  his  reign  was  consistent  with  his  former  charac- 
ter. He  was  liberal,  but  too  indulgent,  and  often  im- 
posed upon  by  designing  courtiers' ;  and  his  generosity 
went  the  length  of  profusion.  His  regard  for  money 
was  so  small,  that  when  one  of  his  subjects  had  found  a 
great  treasure,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  inquiring  how 
he  should  dispose  of  it,  Nerva  answered  that  be  might 
use  it :  but  the  finder  having  again  written,  saying  that 
it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for  the  use  of  a  private  per- 
son, Nerva,  pleased  with  his  honesty,  sent  him  word 
that  then  he  might  abuse  it. 

Nerva  was  just  and  humane ;  and  many  of  his  laws 
were  judicious.  The  mildness  of  his  government,  how- 
ever, encouraged  turbulence:  and  after  a  dangerous 
insurrection  of  the  prastorian  guards,  he  determined  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  man  whose  energy  might 
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assist  him  in  curbing  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery.  He 
accordingly  adopted  as  his  successor  Ulpius  Trajan, 
who  then  governed  in  Germany;  a  man  unconnected 
with  his  family,  but  well  qualified  to  give  the  assistance 
required.  This  was  the  last  of  his  public  acts  ;  he  soon 
afterwards  died,  having  reigned  only  about  a  year  and  a 
half. 


Trajan. 


Trajan,  like  Nerva,  was  a  Spaniard.  He  had  spent 
his  youth  in  the  army,  and  acquired  great  military  fame. 
On  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity.  On 
delivering  the  sword  to  the  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  he  used  this  remarkable  expression :  "  Take 
this  sword  and  use  it :  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ;  if  not, 
against  me :"  and  added  that  he  who  gave  laws  was  the 
first  who  was  bound  to  obey  them. 

Trajan  was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  justice,  his  application  to  business,  his  moderation, 
his  liberality  to  those  who  deserved  it,  and  his  frugality 
in  his  own  expenses.  His  chief  failing  was  too  great  a 
love  of  military  glory.  This  passion  led  him  into  many 
wars,  in  which  he  headed  his  own  armies,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  adding  to  the  Roman 
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empire  extensive  countries  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
These  conquests,  however,  were  more  brilliant  than  ad- 
vantageous; and,  while  they  extended  this  already 
overgrown  empire,  at  the  same  time  exhausted  its 
resources. 

The  only  blot  on  the  memory  of  Trajan  is  the  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  began  about  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign.  His  great  veneration  for  the 
established  superstition  made  him  an  enemy  to  every 
appearance  of  change,  and  he  was  alarmed  by  the  pro-j 
gress  of  Christianity.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  sanction 
the  persecution  of  those  who  professed  this  religion;  and 
great  numbers  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  This  persecution  took  place  in  the 
year  107 :  like  all  the  others  it  contributed  to  show  how 
unable  are  even  the  greatest  of  mortals  to  withstand  the 
power  and  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  God. 

Trajan  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Adrian. 


Adrian. 


Adrian  began  his  reign  by  taking  a  course  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  late  emperor.  He  avoided  war ; 
and,  being  anxious  only  to  preserve  the  ancient  limits 
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of  the  empire,  abandoned  all  Trajan's  extensive  con- 
quests in  the  East;  making  the  river  Euphrates  the 
boundary  of  his  empire  in  that  direction.  Though  his 
private  character  was  stained  with  great  vices,  yet,  as 
a  monarch,  he  is  entitled  to  almost  unmixed  praise. 
With  a  view  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and 
ascertaining  its  condition,  he  travelled  through  almost 
every  part  of  his  vast  dominions.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Britain,  and  built  the  famous  wall  which  goes  by  his 
name,  to  protect  his  subjects  from  the  barbarous  Cale- 
donians. 

The  persecution  of  the  Christians  wras  very  violent  in 
4iis  reign ;  but  it  was  at  length  put  a  stop  to  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arguments  of  Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens, 
and  Aristides,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who  presented 
the  emperor  with  some  writings  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
He  died  in  the  year  139,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign. 

Adrian,  some  time  before  his  death,  had  adopted 
Marcus  Antoninus,  by  whom  he  was  now  succeeded. 


Antoninus. 


This  emperor,  from  the  excellence  of  his  character,  had 
the  title  of  Pius  or  the  Pious,  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
senate.  He  was  generous  and  liberal,  and  yet  prudent 
in  the  management  of  the  public  revenues.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstances  of  his  reign  were  his  stop- 
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ping  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  revolt  in  Britain.  He  was  more  anxious  to 
preserve  the  bounds  of  the  empire  than  to  extend  them ; 
and  often  made  use  of  an  expression  ascribed  to  the 
great  Scipio,  that  he  would  rather  save  the  life  of  one 
citizen,  than  kill  a  thousand  enemies.  He  died,  la- 
mented by  his  subjects,  in  the  year  161;  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had 
adopted. 


Aurelius. 


Marcus  Aurelius,  on  succeeding  to  the  empire,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  at  the  same  time 
joined  Lucius  Verus  with  him  in  the  government.  The 
two  emperors  governed  jointly  with  great  harmony  till 
Lucius  Verus  died,  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Germans.  During  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
he  was  engaged  in  several  wars  against  the  German 
tribes,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Romans.  He 
died  in  the  year  180,  in  the  nineteeth  year  of  his  reign ; 
having  acquired  the  character  of  a  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, as  well  as  of  a  virtuous  monarch. 

After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  second 
Antoninus,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Commodus. 

The  disposition  of  Commodus  led  him  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Nero  and  Vitellius;  and  he  even  exceeded 
those  monsters  in  the  extent  of  his  cruelties.    The  ac- 
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counts  given  of  his  barbarities  are  almost  incredible. 
He  is  said  to  have  cut  asunder  a  large  and  fat  man 
whom  he  met  in  the  street;  partly  to  try  his  own 
strength,  which  was  extraordinary,  and  partly  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  entrails  drop  out.  He  took  plea- 
sure in  cutting  off  the  feet  dnd  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
persons  whom  he  met  in  his  rambles,  and  then  making 
them  the  subjects  of  his  witticisms.  He  murdered 
some  because  they  were  too  negligent,  and  others  be- 
cause they  were  too  trim,  in  their  attire.  Trusting  to 
his  strength  and  skill,  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  com- 
mon gladiators  in  the  circus,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
off  victor  above  seven  hundred  times. 

Few  public  events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus. Several  revolts  and  conspiracies  were  organized 
against  him  without  success.  At  last  one  of  his  con- 
cubines, named  Martia,  having  discovered  that  he  medi- 
tated her  death,  gave  him  poison ;  and,  as  it  appeared 
to  operate  slowly,  caused  him  to  be  strangled  by  a 
wrestler,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

7* 
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XIV.     Pertinax. — Didius  Julianus. — Septimius  Se- 

VERUS. CARACALLA     AND      GETA. MaCRINUS. He- 

LIOGABALUS. ALEXANDER      SEVERUS. HlS      SUCCES- 
SORS, to  Probus. 

Helvius  Pertinax,  a  man  who  had  raised  himself 
from  a  low  condition,  was  chosen  emperor  on  the  death 
of  Com  mod  us.  He  governed  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion ;  but  having  attempted  to  introduce  a  strict  disci- 
pline among  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  indolence  and  profusion  of  former  emperors, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  among  them,  in  which  he  was 
murdered,  after  a  reign  of  three  months. 

The  soldiers,  whose  power  no  one  could  now  resist, 
resolved  to  sell  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was 
purchased  by  Didius  Julianus,  a  lawyer  of  immense 
wealth,  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  a  million  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  senate  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  choice  of 
the  soldiers.  Didius  wishing  to  enjoy  what  he  had 
bought  at  so  large  a  price,  gave  himself  up  to  sloth  and 
luxury,  and  made  himself  contemptible  both  to  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  received  with  outcries  and  abuse  ;  the  people 
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calling  out  that  he  was  a  thief  and  had  stolen  the  empire. 
The  affairs  of  the  empire  went  into  confusion  ;  Niger,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  and  Severus,  commander  of  the  army 
in  Germany,  threw  off  his  authority,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  sovereignty  for  themselves.  Niger  trifled  away 
his  time  in  his  province;  but  Severus  marched  directly 
to  Rome.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Severus,  the 
senate  and  people  openly  declared  against  the  emperor. 
The  senate  decreed,  that  Julianus  should  be  deposed, 
and  put  to  death,  and  that  Severus  should  be  proclaimed 
emperor ; — and  this  sentence  was  immediately  executed. 

Septimius  Severus  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  made  empe- 
ror. He  immediately  marched  against  his  rival,  Niger, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Issus,  the  spot  where  Alexander  the  Great  had  formerly 
conquered  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  Niger  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Severus  then  subdued  the 
Persians,  Parthians,  and  other  nations  who  had  taken 
up  arms,  on  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Niger, 
and  established  peace  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 

Severus  afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Britain,  where  the  Roman  power  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  He  attacked  the  Caledonians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  ;  and,  after  a  de- 
structive warfare,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lost  50,000 
men  by  fatigue  and  sickness,  he  forced  them  to  beg  for 
peace,  and  surrender  a  considerable  part  of  their  country. 
He  then  built  the  famous  wall  across  the  island,  from 
the  river  Tyne  on  the  east  to  the  Solway  Firth  on  the 
west,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  York,  where  he  died  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  eighteenth  of  his  reign. 

Severus  governed  the  empire  with  vigour  and  pru- 
dence :  his  disposition  was  warlike,  but  he  was  cunning 
and  faithless,  and  committed  many  acts  of  cruelty. 

Severus  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  who  were  jointly  proclaimed  emperors.  Caracalla 
was  fierce  and  cruel,  while  Geta  was  of  a  gentle  dispo- 
sition.    Caracalla  soon  afterwards,  by  the  murder  of  his 
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brother,  obtained  the  sole  power,  and  proved  a  detestable 
tyrant.  Relying  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  soldiers, 
upon  whom  he  bestowed  immense  sums,  extorted  from 
the  people,  he  disregarded  the  public  hatred.  He  was 
at  last  murdered  by  Macrinus,  one  of  his  officers,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign. 


Macrinus. 


Macrinus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers ; 
but,  being  displeased  by  the  rigour  of  his  discipline, 
they  revolted,  and  set  up  against  him  Heliogabalus,  a 
natural  son  of  Caracalla.  Macrinus  was  put  to  death, 
and  Heliogabalus  became  emperor,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  age,  Heliogabalus  (or 
Elagabalus)  was  a  monster  of  gluttony,  lust,  prodigality, 
and  cruelty.  His  reign  was  a  succession  of  infamous 
actions;  till  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  in  his 
eighteenth  year. 

Heliogabalus  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Sever  us,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  dis- 
played the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  a  riper  age ;  and  his 
government  was  prosperous,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  strict,  yet  merciful,  in  dispensing  justice.  He 
extended  his  clemency  even  to  the  Christians ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  light  in  which  they  were 
then  regarded,  would  not  permit  them  to  be  persecuted, 
or  treated  with  injustice.     A  contest  having  arisen  be- 
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tween  them  and  a  company  of  tavern-keepers,  respecting 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  the  one  party  claimed  as  a 
place  for  worship,  and  the  other  for  the  erection  of  houses 
of  entertainment,  he  decided  the  dispute  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  saying,  "  It  is  better  that  God  should  be  wor- 
shipped there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  riot  and  drunkenness." 
He  was  successful  in  defending  the  extremities  of  the  j 
empire,  which  were  now  frequently  attacked  on  every  i 
side.     These  virtues,  however,  could  not  save  him  from  ' 
the  lawless  violence  of  the  soldiers,  who  revolted,  and 
murdered  him,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

Maximinus,  the  mover  of  the  revolt,  was  (as  had  now 
become  usual)  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  stature  and  extraordinary  strength,  and  had  risen 
from  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  by  his  merit  as  a  sol- 
dier. After  he  became  emperor,  he  continued  to  display 
his  military  talents  by  reducing  the  Germans  to  subjec- 
tion, but  his  government  was  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  revolts,  he  was  slain,  in  a 
mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Maximinus  was  succeeded  by  Gordian,  Gordian  by 
Phillip,  and  Phillip  by  Decius.  Of  these  emperors  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  each  of  them,  after  a  short  reign, 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  to  make  way  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Decius,  who  succeeded  in  the  year  248,  was  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Goths,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gallus,  who 
died  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  about  two  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Valerian. 

The  empire  was  now  in  a  deplorable  state.  It  was 
attacked  on  every  side  by  the  Goths  and  other  surround- 
ing nations.  Valerian,  though  seventy  years  of  age, 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  resist  the  Persians,  who  had 
invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  after  being  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  by 
Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Valerian  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gallienus.  He 
was  a  man  of  infamous  character ;  and  so  much  was  the 
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distracted  state  of  the  empire  increased  by  the  hatred 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  that  at  one  time  no  less 
than  nineteen  individuals  revolted  in  different  provinces, 
and  made  pretensions  to  the  crown.  Several  of  those 
were  men  distinguished  for  ability  and  virtue,  who  were 
forced  into  this  measure  against  their  will.  "  You  have 
lost,"  said  Saturninus,  one  of  their  number,  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  proclaiming  him,  "  a  very  useful  commander, 
and  made  a  very  wretched  emperor !"  The  whole  of 
these  men  perished  by  violent  deaths;  and  Gallienus 
himself  was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  generals, 
and  succeeded  by  Flavius  Claudius. 

Claudius,  by  his  vigour  and  activity,  did  a  great  deal 
towards  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  An  im- 
mense swarm  of  barbarians,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
300,000,  having  descended  the  Danube,  spreading  devas- 
tation whenever  they  came,  he  marched  against  them, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  He  was  equally  successful 
against  the  revolted  Germans;  but,  in  the  middle  of 
this  victorious  career,  he  died,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign. 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army  chose  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Aurelian,  who  was  esteemed  the  ablest  com- 
mander of  his  time.  He  was  equally  successful  as  his 
predecessor  had  been  in  subduing  the  foreign  enemies 
of  the  empire ;  but  his  severity  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  His  secretary,  who  had  been  threatened  wTith 
punishment  for  some  fault,  stirred  up  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  the  emperor  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  about 
five  years. 

Aurelian  was  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  a  man  of  merit, 
who  died  in  about  six  months.  His  brother  Probus,  who 
was  his  successor,  was  distinguished  for  his  military 
talents,  and  his  successes  in  war.  He  subdued  almost 
all  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  overcame  several  pre- 
tenders to  the  empire ;  but  was  killed,  in  a  mutiny  of 
his  soldiers,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 


XV.  CARUS.  —  DlOCLESIAN.  —  CONSTANTINE.  —  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT of  Christianity. — Constantine's  Suc- 
cessors. —  Julian  the  Apostate.  —  Valentinian 
and  Valens. — Division  into  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Empires. — Reigns  of  the  last  Empe- 
rors of  the  West.— Fall  of  the  Empire. 

Carus,  the  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  was 
chosen  by  the  army  as  the  successor  of  Probus.  He 
joined  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  along 
with  him  in  the  government.  He  died  after  a  very 
short  reign ;  and  his  two  sons  were  both  killed  by  the 
mutinous  soldiery. 

Dioclesian,  who  next  assumed  the  government,  had  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign.  He  repeatedly  defeated  the 
barbarous  nations  who  surrounded  the  Roman  empire, 
and  for  a  time  restrained  their  inroads.  During  his 
reign  the  Christians  suffered  their  last  great  persecu- 
tion, which  exceeded  all  the  former  in  severity.  Dio- 
clesian, soon  after  his  accession,  made  his  general  Max- 
imian  his  partner  in  the  government ;  and  after  he  had 
reigned  twenty  years,  the  world  was  surprised  by  both 
himself  and  his  partner  laying  down  the  government  at 
the  same  time. 

During  the  obscure  and  short  reigns  of  several  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  the  history  of  Rome  presents  little 
that  is  worthy  of  notice,  till  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  306. 

Constantine  succeeded  his  father  Constantius,  who 
died  in  Britain.  Maxentius,  a  person  of  low  extraction, 
but  much  favoured  by  the  soldiers,  having  pretended  to 
the  throne,  Constantine  marched  against  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  during  this  expedition,  made  a  public 
profession  of  Christianity.  Maxentius  was  defeated  and 
killed ;  and  Constantine  afterwards  overcame  Licinius, 
a  general  who  had  assumed  the  government  in  the  east- 
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em  part  of  the  empire.  Having  thus  obtained  undis- 
puted power,  Constantine  established  the  Christian  reli- 
gion throughout  all  his  dominions. 

Soon  afterwards,  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  the  name  of 
which  he  changed  to  Constantinople. 

Constantine  died  in  the  year  337,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years.  After  his  death,  his  three  sons  were 
proclaimed  joint  emperors.  In  consequence  of  their 
disagreements  with  each  other,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  several  pretenders  to  the  crown,  the  empire  was  for  a 
number  of  years  wasted  by  civil  wars,  till  at  last  Con- 
stantius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  remained  its 
sole  master. 


Constantius. 


During  these  divisions,  the  Germans  and  other  -bar- 
barous nations,  had  ravaged  different  provinces  of  the 
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empire.  Constantius,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  leave 
Italy  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  them,  raised 
his  cousin  Julian  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,*  and  sent 
him  against  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  Gaul. 
Julian  drove  the  invaders  out  of  that  province;  and, 
following  them  into  Germany,  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace. 

The  Persians  having  begun  hostilities,  Constantius 
himself  marched  against  them ;  and  Julian,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor. 
Constantius,  giving  up  his  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, marched  against  the  usurper,  but  died  before  he 
reached  him. 

Julian  now  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  without  op- 
position. He  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but  had  abandoned  it  secretly  some  time  before. 
He  now  openly  avowed  his  paganism,  and  caused  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  gods  to  be  again  opened.  From 
this  act  he  is  called  the  Apostate, 

He  afterwards  marched  against  the  Persians,  and 
penetrated  into  their  country ;  but,  after  suffering  great 
losses,  he  was  compelled  to  begin  a  retreat,  during  which 
he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  in  the  year  363,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  months. 

Julian  was  succeeded  by  Jovian,  who  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Persians.  He  restored  the  public  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  revoked  all  the  laws 
against  it  made  by  Julian.  He  died  suddenly,  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months. 

Valentinian,  being  now  chosen  emperor,  made  his  bro- 
ther Valens  his  partner  in  the  sovereignty,  and  separa- 
ted the  empire  into  two  great  divisions.  The  Western 
Empire,  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  he  retained  to  him- 
self: giving  to  Valens  the  Eastern  Empire,  of  which 
the  capital  was  Constantinople. 

Valentinian  was  employed  during  his  whole  reign  in 

*  Caesar  was  the  title  given  by  the  emperors  to  the  persons 
whom  they  adopted  as  their  successors,  with  royal  authority 
subordinate  to  their  own. 
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repelling  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  which  were  now 
unceasing.  He  died  in  the  year  375,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gratia n. 

Soon  afterwards,  Gratian,  by  the  death  of  Valens,  the 
eastern  emperor,  became  master  of  the  whole  empire. 
He  took  Theodosius  as  his  partner,  and  committed  to 
him  the  government  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
empire  was  now  attacked  by  the  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rous nations,  and  Theodosius,  though  he  was  an  able 
commander,  could  not  prevent  a  number  of  provinces 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  barbarians. 

In  383,  a  military  commander  of  the  name  of  Maxi- 
mus,  revolted  against  Gratian,  and  having  got  him  into 
his  power,  put  him  to  death.  The  usurper  was  soon 
overcome  and  executed  by  Theodosius. 

Theodosius  died  in  395,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  : 
having  again  divided  the  government,  by  appointing  his 
son  Honorius  emperor  of  the  west,  and  bequeathing  the 
eastern  empire  to  Arcadius. 

The  western  empire  now  fell  rapidly  into  decay.  Im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  Goths,  under 
their  celebrated  king,  Alaric,  invaded  Italy.  Honorius 
was  weak  and  timid ;  but  his  general,  Stilicho,  a  brave 
and  able  commander,  defeated  the  invaders  and  drove 
them  out  of  Italy. 

Immediately  after  this  deliverance,  another  immense 
swarm  of  barbarians,  from  the  countries  adjoining  the 
Baltic  Sea,  poured  into  Italy,  under  a  king  called  Rho- 
dogast,  or  Radagaisus.  This  multitude,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  200,000  fighting  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  having  crossed  without  resistance,  the  Alps,, 
the  river  Po,  and  the  Appenines,  and  ravaged  and 
destroyed  many  cities,  laid  siege  to  Florence.  Here, 
however,  they  were  attacked  by  Stilicho,  and  totally 
destroyed ;  and  their  chief,  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
put  to  death.  Stilicho  was  thus  a  second  time  the  de- 
liverer of  Italy. 

Notwithstanding  these  signal  services,  Stilicho  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  who  appears  to 
have  feared  the  great  powers  and  abilities  of  his  vie- 
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torious  general.  On  some  charges  of  treasonable  con- 
duct Stilicho  was  put  to  death;  and  his  family  and 
friends  perished  along  with  him. 

Alaric  again  invaded  Italy ;  and  having  taken  Rome, 
delivered  it  up  to  his  soldiers  to  be  plundered,  who  set  it 
on  fire  in  different  places,  and  murdered  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants ;  after  which  he  left  Italy,  leaving 
Honorius  still  in  possession  of  the  throne.  This  em- 
peror died  in  423,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Honorus  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Valentinian, 
who  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  the  empire 
was  invaded  by  the  Huns,  under  the  famous  king  Attila. 
They  were  vigorously  resisted,  and  driven  back  by  the 
Roman  general  Aetius :  but  this  able  commander  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  aspired  to  the 
empire.  Valentinian  was  killed  by  a  senator  named 
Maximus,  whose  wife  he  had  violated.  Maximus  seized 
the  empire,  and  forced  the  emperor's  widow,  Eudoxia, 
to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  in  revenge  for  this  treatment, 
invited  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  invade  Italy. 
Genseric  entered  Italy  with  an  army  ;  on  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  a  tumult  took  place  in  the 
city,  in  which  Maximus  was  slain ;  and  Genseric 
entered  it,  without  any  opposition,  plundered  it  of  every- 
thing the  soldiers  of  Alaric  had  spared,  and  returned 
with  the  spoils  to  Carthage,  from  whence  he  had  come. 

After  the  death  of  Maximus,  Avitus,  who  had  com- 
manded the  forces  in  Gaul,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who,  in  the  character  of 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  had  acquired  an  irresistible  con- 
trol in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  After  a  short  and  con- 
temptible reign,  Avitus  was  deposed  by  Count  Ricimer, 
a  Goth,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  barba- 
rian troops,  who  now  formed  the  military  defence  of 
Italy.  During  the  vacancy  thus  produced,  Ricimer  go- 
verned Italy  under  the  title  of  patrician;  but  at  last 
consented  to  the  wish  of  the  Romans,  that  Majorian 
should  be  made  emperor. 
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Majorian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the  year  458, 
was  possessed  of  qualities  which,  in  more  prosperous 
times,  would  have  made  him  a  great  monarch.  He 
defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy ;  and 
he  determined  to  attack  them  in  their  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  For  this  purpose  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  which  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
Ricimer,  who  was  now  jealous  of  his  great  talents  and 
increasing  power,  made  this  misfortune  a  pretext  for 
stirring  up  a  sedition  against  him,  in  which  he  was 
slain. 

The  government  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ricimer ; 
who,  though  he  refused  the  title  of  emperor  or  king, 
ruled  with  absolute  power.  During  what  may  be  called 
his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the 
western  empire  was  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted  by 
the  incessant  invasions  of  the  Vandals,  who  every  year 
sent  out  a  formidable  fleet  from  the  port  of  Carthage  and 
made  descents,  not  only  on  Italy,  but  on  all  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ricimer,  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  difficulties,  by  these  constant 
attacks,  was  at  length  obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
the  Emperor  Leo,  who  then  governed  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  to  agree  that  Italy  should  receive  an  emperor 
chosen  by  that  monarch. 

Leo  invested  Anthemius,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  subjects,  with  the  dignity  of  emperor  of 
the  West ;  and  the  appointment  of  Anthemius  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Ricimer. 
But  discord  soon  arose  between  the  emperor  and  the  pow- 
erful patrician.  Ricimer,  who  could  not  brook  a  supe- 
rior, retired  from  Rome,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan, 
and  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into  two  independent 
kingdoms.  Open  war  soon  broke  out  between  these 
rivals.  Ricimer  marched  to  Rome,  and,  after  a  siege 
of  three  months,  took  the  city  by  assault ;  Anthemius 
was  murdered,  and  the  city  given  up  to  be  plundered  by , 
the  barbarians. 

The  events  of  the  concluding  years  of  the  western 
empire  are  indistinctly  recorded  by  historians.    On  the 
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death  of  Anthemius,  Olybrius  was  raised  to  the  empire. 
He  died  soon  after  his  accession ;  and  the  throne  was 
usurped  by  Glyeerius,  on  whose  deposition.  Julius  Nepos 
succeeded.  Julius  Nepos,  in  a  few  months,  was  deposed 
by  his  general,  Orestes,  who  caused  his  son  Augustulus 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  in  the  year  475. 

In  the  following  year,  the  barbarians  who  served  in 
the  Roman  armies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices, the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy.  This  being 
refused  by  Orestes,  who  administered  the  government 
(his  son  being  a  mere  boy),  the  barbarians  revolted,  and 
placing  at  their  head  a  man  named  Odoacer  (a  private 
soldier  of  the  guards,  but  possessed  of  uncommon  abili- 
ties), marched  against  Orestes  and  Augustulus.  The 
emperor  and  his  father  took  refuge  in  Pavia  ;  but  Odoa- 
cer, having  assaulted  and  taken  the  place,  put  Orestes 
to  death,  but  spared  Augustulus  on  account  of  his 
youth. 

Rome  immediately  submitted ;  Odoacer  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy ;  and  thus  was  finally 
extinguished  the  western  empire. 

The  eastern  empire,  of  which  the  seat  of  government 
was  established  at  Constantinople,  subsisted  till  the  year 
1453 ;  when  that  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Mahomet  II.,  the  emperor  Constantine 
slain,  the  empire  overturned,  and  Constantinople  made 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 
8* 
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I.   Origin  of  the  Romans. — Founding  of  Rome. — Establishment 
of  the  Government  under  Romulus,     (p.  7.) 

From  whom  did  the  ancient  Romans  claim  their  origin  ?  When 
is  the  taking  of  Troy  supposed  to  have  happened  ?  Who  founded 
the  settlement  of  Alba  ?  When  was  Rome  founded  by  Romulus  ? 
What  remarkable  events  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
about  the  same  time  ?  What  was  the  form  of  the  government 
established  by  Romulus  ?  What  was  the  senate  ?  What  were 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patrons  and  clients  ?  What  were  the 
offices  of  the  king  and  the  senate  ?  What  were  the  privileges  of 
the  people. 

II.    The  Kings  of  Rome,    (p.  10.) 

In  what  manner  did  Romulus  obtain  wives  for  his  subjects  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women  ? 
Who  governed  the  united  Romans  and  Sabines  ?  What  became 
of  Tatius  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Romulus  ?  How  long  did  he 
reign?  Who  succeeded  Romulus  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
government  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  the  length  of  his  reign  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  war  with  Alba?  What  were  the 
chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  and  what  was  his  fate? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  second  Tarquin  ?  What  became 
of  Tarquin  and  his  family  ?    What  hopes  did  he  entertain  ? 

(91) 
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III.  Formation  of  a  Republic. — Events  to  the  Dictatorship  of 

Cincinnatus.    (p.  16.) 

1  What  form  of  government  was  established  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin  ?  What  were  the  chief  magistrates  called  ?  What 
conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus  ?  What 
caused  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator;  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  office  ?  What  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  Tribunes  of 
the  People  ?  and  what  was  the  nature  of  this  office?  What  was 
the  story  of  Coriolanus  ?  What  occasion  ed  the  appointment  of 
Cincinnatus  as  Dictator?  What  was  his  success  ?  How  long  did 
he  hold  office  ?    What  is  said  of  the  senate  ? 

IV.  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. — Decemviri. — Events  to  the 

Defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camillus.     (p.  21.) 

What  were  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tubles  ?  For  what  purpose 
were  the  Decemviri  appointed  ?  How  was  Veii  taken  ?  and  by 
whom  ?  How  was  Camillus  treated  by  the  people,  after  his  vic- 
tories ?    When  did  these  occurrences  take  place  ? 

V.    Wars  with  the  Samnites — with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus — and 
with  the  Carthaginians. — Fall  of  Carthage,    (p.  26.) 

In  what  wars  were  the  Romans  engaged,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  ?  What  were  the  chief  occurrences  in  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus ?  When  did  the  first  war  with  Carthage  break  out?  What 
was  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  ?  What 
conquests  did  the  Romans  make  during  that  interval  ?  What 
caused  the  second  war  with  Carthage  ?  What  gave  rise  to  the  third 
Punic  war  ?  In  what  year  did  the  destruction  of  Carthage  take 
place  ?    What  were  the  extent  and  population  of  Carthage  ? 

VI.    Conquests  of  the  Romans. —  The  Gracchi. — The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones. — The  Social  War. — Marius. — Sylla.     (p.  33.) 

What  were  the  principal  conquests  made  by  the  Romans,  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  ?  Who  were  the  Gracchi  ?  When 
did  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  take  place  ?  What 
produced  the  Social  War  ?  and  how  was  it  terminated  ?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Marius,  when  he  gained  the  advantage  over 
the  party  of  Sylla?  Who  was  Sylla?  How  long  was  he  Perpetual 
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Dictator  ?  and  how  did  he  pass  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ?    When 
did  he  die  ? 

VII.  Catiline's  Conspiracy. — The  First  Triumvirate. — Civil  War 

between  Ccesar  and  Pompey.    (p.  38.) 

What  was  the  object  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  its  result  t 
What  proposal  did  Cassar  make  to  Pompey  and  Crassus  ?  and 
what  steps  did  they  take  in  consequence  of  it  ?  How  did  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  arise  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Pom- 
pey? How  did  Caesar  act  towards  Pompey 's  murderers?  What 
did  he  order  ? 

VIII.  Events  from  the  Defeat  of  Pompey' s  Party  to  the  Death  of 

Antony,    (p.  42.) 

What  happened  to  Caesar  while  he  remained  in  Egypt  ?  What 
was  his  last  military  expedition  ?  In  what  year  did  the  death  of 
Caesar  take  place  ?  What  took  place  in  Rome  in  consequence  of 
Caesar's  murder  ?  In  what  year  did  the  battle  of  Philippi  take 
place  ?  Who  took  the  command  against  Antony,  when  war  wa» 
declared  against  him  by  the  senate  ?  What  took  place  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Antony,  and  that  of  Cleo- 
patra ?    When  did  she  die  ? 

IX.  Augustus. — Tiberius. — Caligula. — Claudius,    (p.  50.) 

In  what  year  did  Octavius  become  emperor  ?  When  did  Au- 
gustus close  the  temple  of  Janus  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  that 
ceremony  ?  What  great  event  took  place  in  Judaea  during  this 
period  of  universal  peace  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Quintiliua 
Varus  ?  What  was  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  Augustus  ?  Who 
were  Tiberius  and  Drusus  ?  How  did  Caligula  govern  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  ?  What  remarkable  instances  are  mentioned 
of  his  extravagance,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  ?  What  was  his  fate  X 
How  old  was  Claudius  when  he  began  to  reign  ?  What  was  the 
character  of  Agrippina  ?  What  caused  the  death  of  Claudius  ? 
When  did  he  die  ? 

X.   Nero.     (p.  59.) 

Who  succeeded  Claudius  ?  What  remarkable  event  happened 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's  reign  ?    How  did  Nero  act  during 
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the  burning  of  Rome  ?  How  were  the  Christians  treated?  What 
were  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Nero  ?  When  did 
he  die  ? 

XI.   Galba.—Otho.— Vitelline,     (p.  64.) 

How  old  was  Galba  when  he  began  to  reign  ?  How  did  Otho 
begin  his  reign  ?  Who  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  death  of 
Otho  ?  How  did  Vitellius  act  on  his  entrance  into  Rome  ?  What 
was  his  character?  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Vitellius  ?    When  did  he  die  ?    How  long  did  he  reign  ? 

XH.    Vespasian. — Titus. — Domitian.    (p.  68.) 

Who  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Vitellius  ? 
How  did  Vespasian  reign  ?  What  remarkable  events  took  place 
during  his  reign  ?  How  long  did  he  reign  ?  and  by  whom  was  he 
succeeded  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Titus  ?  What  calamities 
happened  in  Italy  during  his  reign  ?  What  great  writer  perished 
in  consequence  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ?  How  long 
did  Titus  reign  ?  Who  succeeded  Titus  ?  What  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Domitian  ?  How  did  Domitian  treat  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians? What  were  the  circumstances  of  Domitian's  death? 
Whom  did  the  senate  choose  for  his  successor  ? 

XIH.   Nerva. — Trajan. — Adrian. — Antoninus  Pius. — Marcus 
Aurelius. — Commodus.    (p.  72.) 

Of  what  country  was  Nerva  ?  and  what  was  his  character  ?  Of 
what  country  was  Trajan  ?  What  was  his  chief  failing  ?  and  what 
were  its  consequences  ?  In  what  manner  did  he  treat  the  Chris- 
tians ?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  What  was  Adrian's  cha- 
racter ?  What  did  Adrian  do  during  his  residence  in  Britain? 
What  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  ?  By  whom 
was  Adrian  succeeded?  What  was  the  character  of  Antoninus 
Pius  ?  „  What  name  did  Marcus  Aurelius  assume  on  succeeding  to 
ihe  empire?  Whom  did  he  join  with  him  in  the  government? 
In  what  year  did  Marcus  Aurelius  die  ?  What  was  the  character 
of  Commodus  ?    What  was  his  fate  ?    How  long  did  he  reign  ? 

XIV.  Emperors  from  Pertinax  to  Probus.    (p.  78.) 

Who  was  chosen  emperor  on  the  death  of  Commodus  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  his  death  ?    Who  succeeded  Pertinar?  In  what 
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manner  did  Didius  Julianus  obtain  the  empire  ?  How  did  he 
govern  ?  What  was  his  fate  ?  How  old  was  Septimius  Severus 
when  he  became  emperor  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Severus  ? 
Who  succeeded  him?  What  became  of  Geta?  What  was  the 
character  of  Caracalla  ?  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ? 
Who  succeeded  Caracalla  ?  Who  succeeded  Macrinus  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  Heliogabalus  ?  and  what  became  of  him?1 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Alexander  \ 
Severus  ?  How  did  he  treat  the  Christians  ?  What  was  his  fate  ? 
Who  succeeded  Alexander  Severus  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
Maximinus  ?  Who  were  the  successive  emperors  down  to  Vale- 
rian? How  many  pretenders  to  the  empire  were  thereat  one 
time,  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus  ?  Who  succeeded  Gallienus  ? 
How  did  Flavius  Claudius  conduct  himself?  What  caused  the 
death  of  Aurelian  ?  For  what  was  Probus  distinguished  ?  What 
was  the  manner  of  his  death  ?    How  long  did  he  reign  ? 

XV.   From  Probus  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,    (p.  83.) 

Who  succeeded  Probus  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Carinus  and 
Numerianus  ?  What  were  the  chief  events  of  Dioclesian's  reign  ? 
When  did  the  accession  of  Constantine  take  place  ?  What  other 
memorable  circumstance  took  place  in  his  reign  ?  Against  what 
nation  did  Constantius  undertake  an  expedition  ?  For  what  act  is 
the  memory  of  Julian  most  remarkable  ?  What  became  of  him? 
What  remarkable  act  did  Jovian  perform?  Who  succeeded 
Jovian  ?  What  great  event  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  ?  Whom  did  Gratian  make  his  partner  in  the  government? 
What  became  of  the  usurper  Maximus  ?  Who  succeeded  Theo- 
dosius  in  the  western,  and  who  in  the  eastern  empire?  Who 
invaded  the  empire  on  the  death  of  Theodosius?  When  did 
Honorius  die  ?  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ?  Who  invaded  the 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  ?  What  became  of  Aetius  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  ?  Who  invited  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  to  invade  Italy  ?  and  for  what  reason  ?  Who  sue- ' 
ceeded  Maximus  ?  By  whom  was  Avitus  deposed  ?  Who  go- 
verned Italy  on  the  deposition  of  Avitus  ?  Who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  empire  ?  In  what  year  did  Majorian  become  empe- 
ror ?    What  were  the  chief  events  of  his  reign  ?    Who  assumed 


96  QUESTIONS   FOR   EXAMINATION. 

the  government  after  his  death  ?  What  induced  Ricimer  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance  to  the  emperor  of  the  East  ?  Whom  did  Leo, 
the  Eastern  emperor,  make  emperor  of  the  West  ?  What  became 
of  Anthemius  ?  What  were  the  names  of  the  last  emperors  of  the 
West  ?  What  produced  the  dethronement  of  the  last  emperor, 
and  the  fall  of  the  empire  ?  How  long  did  the  Eastern  Empire 
subsist?  By  whom  was  it  overturned?  When  did  this  event 
take  place  ? 


THE  END. 
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